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RINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 
P Pignoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Muxic, &c., should apply to W. 
REEVES, Musical Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Ficet Street, 


Cas PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- 
/ terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course of 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI, The English 
Translation will be published in the Musical Standard and Orchestra and Choir, 








xX Toudon, E C 
\"s GERTRUDE FERRABEE, R.A.M. Soprano and 
i 


Accompanist. For Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, Soirées, Matinées, &c. 
Address, 14, Philbeach Gardens, South Ken«ingtou S.W. 


\ R. CHARLES W. PEARCE, Mus. Bac. Cantab (1881), 
M FCO, L.Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS per Post in HARMONY, 
| QUNTERPOINT, FORM, &c. 50, Blomfield Koad, Maida Vale, W. 














LL PROFESSORS, MUSICSELLERS, and others 
A throughout the Kingdom who have any MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS of 
their own, will hear of something Vou may prove very much to their advantage 
ly communicating at once with FELIX SOMMER, Cambridge Road, Gunners- 
bury, Middlesex. 


RGAN STUDENT, Trinity College, London, requires 
: Daily and Sunday ENGAGEMENTS, from Michaelmas. W. H. 
ANSCOMBE, Harpenden, Herts. 








c g October, 1881. 


\[ 8. JOHN H. BAYLEY (Principal Bass), For Oratorios, 


Concerts, &c.. Ad¢dress, 45, Melrose Road, Pitsmoor, Sheffield ; 
Cathedral, Ripon, Yorkshire. . Nill tities 








N R. HENRY BEAUMONT (Principal Tenor, Hudders- 
fi-ld Parish Church), For Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address, William 
Street, Huddersfield. 


M RS. BELLAMY (Soprano). For Oratorio and Ballad 
Concerts, Western Cottage, Hunter’s Laue, Birmingham. 











New Edition, in 8vo. Score. 
SERVICE IN E FLAT, 
- TeDeum .., oe Re os ee ee ee oe ee 
2. Jubilate. 3. Benedictus * 


ou cof 
ec eat 





neat 4. Intrvit, 6 Kyrie, 6 Glove Tibi vs Credo. 8, Sursum Corda, 
. Sancius. . Gloria in Excel ee ee oe $e 
5 10 CONDUCTORS oF Cumomats SOcEEemnS. oe 11. Magnificat. 12. Nune Dimittis “Sy Se Fay 
thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound c py o ILFORD 
ight ndin's semiescred cantata, “CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a work By SIR HERBERT OAKELEY, LL.D. and Mus. Doc. 
sinirably adapted for large or small Choral Societies ; easy, but very effective. Nos. 4 to 12 are now ready. 
use (horus Parts printed. p a DS REIED & Re ys 5 
MORGAN and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London. LONDON: NOVELLO & CO., &., &. 
ainst ILVER FLUTE, by Rudall, Carte and Co., 1867 Patent, ROYAL ARTILLERY BAND. 


with extra D and D sharp shakes. Eqnal to new. For SALE, a great 
bamain, Apply to A. P., 3, Promenade Terrace, Cheltenham, 


USICAL VACANCIES. — London Conservatoire of 

Music —The Directors offer free tuition to talented young artists 

dering educational or concert introductions (a fuud having been granted for 

“o8 No examination fees.—Candidates address Secretary, 37, Abbey 
WwW, 





















HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Under the 
Conduct and Coutrol of the Corporation of London, Principal—Mr. H. 
WEST HILL. The First Term of the Session, 1881-2, will commence on 
INDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 1881. Examinations of Candidates for admission 
ts will be held on Saturday, September 10th, and Monday, September 
MA, from Twelve to Four, when Candidates must attend, bringing with them 
they can perform. For further Particulars apply at the Schoul, 16, 
C, 


Adermanbury, E 
FRED. A. CATTY, Hon See. 
CHARLES P. SMITH, Sec. 











Guildhall, August, 1881. 
——— 


EJAMES LAMBORN COCK.—Whereas numerous en- 
gtaved Music Plates and Printed Music entrusted to Mr. J. L. Cock for 
lhe purpose ot sale, or otherwise, whilst he traded at 63, New Bond Street, were 
on behalf of the owners from the premises when the business was 
jtusierred to the purchaser, THIS IS TO GIVK NOTICE, that uvleas on or 
the expiration of two mouths from the date hereof the rent and expenses 
Tmoval of the p ates and printed music are paid, I shall proceed to deal with 
secording to law, for the purpose of defraying the rent and clarges accrued 


accruing upon the same. 
Great +p oma Roc 7 W. 
20, Great Marlboroug reet, \ 
Dated this 12th day of July, 1881. ‘ 


rill, \2 JOHN GOSS EXHIBITION.—The Third Triennial 
i ) a LRCTION will take place by Examination at the COLLEGE OF 
gh. MUANISTS, 95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, on THURSDAY, SEP- 
























Uith, at noon. The Goss Exhibition is open to CHORISTKR BOYS 
the age of 18, and iis tenable tor THREE YEARS at the ROYAL 


MY OF MUSIC. on ap ’ 
E. H, TURPIN, 
Hon. Secretary. 


















HE Appointment of Bandmaster Royal Artillery 
Band being still open, Candidates who have not already applied are 
invited to comm»nicate with the Secretary R. A. Band Committee, Woolwich, 
before the 15th SEP TEMBER, 1881. 
Pay and allowances to commence with £300 a year, irrespective of fees paid 
for private engagements. 


RACTICAL HARMONY. W. 8S. ROCKSTRO. Post 
free for 24 Stamps. 


| EY to ditto, 18 Stamps. 


AILY VOCAL EXERCISES. CIRO PINSUTI. 18 
Stamps. 
— OF MUSIC. W.S.ROCKSTRO. 24 Stamps. 


INTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS OF THE PIANO. 
G. F. WEST. 12 Stamps. 

INTS TO STUDENTS ON SINGING. C. PINSUTI. 
12 Stamps. 








LONDON : 


ROBERT COCKS & Co., 
6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ryO SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 

| tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consiguments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSUN 47, Leicester-square, Londop, W.C.— ished 1794). 








(D*s MONSTER TOWER KETTLE-DRUMS, 
And all ORCHESTRAL DRUMS, 
Lent on hire by the day, Month, or Season. 
For Terms, 

Apply to HENRY POTTER & Co,, Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 

and Army Contractors, 

80, Charing Croes (London only). 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 





LORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &e. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 





WINDOW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


RAAARARARARARLAARLAALAALALYYYYOOIw— 


HE FULHAM 


Famed for their Varied Collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


FRUIT FREES 


eee 





—errrr 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM THK MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 





DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 





STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 


PLANTS. 
HARDY FERNS. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 





NURSERIES are 





NCIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 
Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 
History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 


Stamp.—_WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


x 
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THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEYp, 
Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 64, 





Tue Mustcat STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly Py 
published. Its contents are of great variety, including Papers Teaden 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Leen 
by E. Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence Report 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, : @ 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events Service Lists 
the Cathedrals, &c., &. of 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2:.6d. Each line after (ten words), 64, 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 





BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS, 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. Rirrer 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapius .. <4 py 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WuITrTiIncHam., 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszr.. ee e4 eo oe —~tae 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By KArasowskxr. (2 Vols.) 
RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN. By Daynrevuruer .. 7s. 64. & 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Da, 
Lupwic NoxL es ee ee ve - ee a 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE. By WasigLewskI . 


on eSonransss= 
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Zonvon: 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, 


NEW 


MUSIC-ENGRAVING, 


(STEAM-PRINTING.) 








Exhibited in 
PARIS, VIENNA, and PHILADELPHIA, 
Superior to Pewter Plates and Metal Types. 
50 PER CENT. CHEAPER. 
SPECIMENS and ESTIMATE 
Will be sent Post Free on receipt ot Manuscript. 
SONGS, PIANO PIECE, &c., (Engraving, Printing, and Paper) £ ad 
4 Pages, including Title, 100 Copies (folio) .. ee ere op 
The following 100 Copies ee ee oe wee OD 
ANTHEM, PART SONG, KYRIE, HYMN, &c., 4 pages, includ- 
ing Title, 100 Copies (octavo ee oe ee os ey 


om 


The following 100 Copies se ee os 5 oe 
TITLES in Colours, with Views, &. ; BOOKS, CATALOGUES, COPYI 


PATENT PAPER-TYPE COMPANY, 
62, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, EC. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
a 
Subscription (including postage, invariably in advance)— 
Yearly, 15s. 


= 


G, &. 











puis Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of them 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher peopens ete 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, id df 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinit, 
and entirely independent. The need of such a journal is appareal, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the pon 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subser 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information t 
may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, ¢ 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 
Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be che 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all ingut 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of How 
Locxwoop, Publisher. , 
Communications on all trade matters are earnestly sd 


Address 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. 0. Box 3893, 74, Duane Sree, New Yo 


W. F. CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Circus Buildings, 





England, General Agent for Great Britain. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN, 











Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


«Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lann is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Tienes. 

“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”"—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

“We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
itto the medical and mnsical professions.” — Medical Press and Circular. 

“Mr, Lann has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr, Lann has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
adle.”—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

“admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.” — Birmingham Morning News. 

“Mr. Lann has evidently deeply studied the subject."—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
tothe task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
~Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr. Lonn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
a well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” — Athenaeum. 
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BatLuizeg, TrnpaLt & Cox, King William Street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 

















Just PusuisHep. Price One SHILLING AND SIXPENcR. 


y= POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W. 















Just Pustisnep. Price Ong SHILLine. 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC? 


A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Masic, Tenterd 
Hireet, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 2 : Ayman 
























BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Imdon: STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO, 84, New Bond Street, W. ; and 
WEEKKS & CO., Hanover Street, W. 

















CIRO PINSUTI’S 
THREE NEW TWO-PART SONGS. 
WORDS BY 
L, A. JOHNSTONE. 

‘* HEATHER BREEZE.” 

“ BOATING.” 

“NOT EVEN A SPARROW.” 






































Each Post Free for 18 Stamps. 








BORN COCK, 23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 





YE FANCIE FAIRE MARCH. 


FOR PIANO. 


By G. NEWCOMBE. 
Price 1s. 6d. net. 
Performed with Great Success 


BY THE 


ORCHESTRAS AT THE PRINCIPAL THEATRES, 
SPAS, WATERING-PLACES, &c., 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





“T have not for a long time heard a prettier or more graceful 
Pianoforte Piece.” 


‘* Worthy to rank with Gounod’s Marionette March for quaint- 
ness and originality.” 


London: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 





LA GAZZETTA MUSICALE DI MILANO. 


EDITED BY 


SIGNOR GIULIO RICORDI. 





HE “GAZZETTA MUSICALE” is a Weekly Review o 
Music, established thirty-six years ago. The most prominent 
Art Crities and writers of Italy are among its contributors. 


Conditions :— 
2 8 4, 
One Year's Subscription - - 10 0 
Six Months - - - - 012 0 
Three Months - - - - 07 0 


All Yearly Subscribers will be presented with jive premiums 
Particulars will be forwarded post free, 


P. O. Orders to be addressed to the ‘‘Dingzionm Gazurra 
Musicarz,” 1, Via Omenoni, Milan, Italy. 





AERATED WATERS. 


M4*-D4vI8 AND CO.’S 

are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 





MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


oe 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. i 
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RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM for the HIRE 
of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, de. 
has been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was originated by 
Cramers, and is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by themselves. 
REGENT STREET, W.; asp MOORGATE STREET E.C. 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently repeat that 
their THRKE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
confined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
and better than most—but includes instruments by all the eminent manu- 
facturers—Broadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co. have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any time. Illustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co.’s Ware-Rooms, in 
Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 








OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 

UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, of every description, by all the great 
makers from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 10s. per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
Europe), 207 and 209, Regent Street ; 40 tu 46, Moorgate, E.C. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 Guineas, of 
which the leading Musical Journal writes:—‘‘The best 50 Guinea 
Oblique ever produced.”—Orch. stra. 
RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 
wood Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Street, W. ; and 43 to 46, Moorgate Street, City. 











RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Guineas. 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C, 





Bee coud HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 


13 Guineas. 





RAMER and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 
Gothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 

85 Guineas to 100 Guineas. May also be Hired on the Three Years’ System, 
from £3 108. to £9 19s. 6d. per quarter. 





RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 
case, with three stops, 80 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System. 





Ce —— CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 

taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 
4ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 
Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guineas, 
With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 
dimensions as above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 
Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 





RAMERS’ CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 
ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, on Cramers’ Three Years’ System. LIilus- 
trated List, with full particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W, ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 





RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS. from 12 Guineas 

to 200 Guineas. These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 

are brighter in tone, have more variety of stops, and are generally superior to 
all imported goods of this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 
Three Years’ System. 
J. B. Cramer and Co, can supply instruments with any required combination 
of stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An Illustrated List furnished 
on ay plication. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY; 


TREATISE 


TREATISE ON 


TUTOR FOR 


———__S== 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-Basg, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net, 







G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof, Mus. Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 


ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


CANON AND FUGUE 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 








GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 





SCOTSON CLARK’S 


THE HARMONIUM, 


Price 5s. (Half-price.) 





CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 
Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








Organs, at very moderate prices. 





85, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


CPAMEE'S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, @ - 
M Street. New G and 
coctete, tot Enaiibend Erard, Collard, ty (also Cramer’s 


Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire Alp 
number Fn a aa Famsonton cnebemn) a 
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ROMEO AND JULIET BY BERLIOZ. 











The popularity of the works of Hector Berlioz is day 
by day increasing, and the justice of full recognition, 
which was denied him while he was yet alive, is now 
being tardily but cordially awarded him. Hitherto it 
was only occasionally that opportunities for hearing a 
complete orchestral work by him were presented, but 
now the givers of concerts seem to vie with each other 
in offering the public that which at once ministers to 
their interest and curiosity, and satisfies the desire to 
know more concerning the works of one against whom 
it was the fashion in time past to lift no approving voice. 
At the Crystal Palace some of his lesser compositions 
have at long intervals been introduced into programmes. 
Then in London Mr. Ganz produced his symphony, 
«Harold in Italy,” with such an amount of success that 
its repetition is unanimously called for. After this Mr. 
Charles Hallé, who had already made the Manchester 
folk acquainted with Berlioz in a form new to them, 
brings his band and chorus to give some performances 
of “ Faust,” and subsequently of his cantata, ‘“‘ The 
Childhood of Christ.” Following so good a series of 
examples, the Philharmonic Society, under its fresh 
wanagement and fresh organisation, has awakened into 
a new life, and is now beginning to adopt anew the 
plan upon which its fame and prestige were made in the 
first year ofits existence. On March 10, at the second 
encert of the season, the directors produced for 
the first time, not only in England but in Europe, dur- 
ing the present generation, the ‘‘ Dramatic Symphony ” 
of Berlioz, called after Shakespeare’s tragedy, ‘*‘ Romeo 
E and Juliet,” and representing in music the salient points 

: of that most wonderful relation of the hapless fate of 
the two lovers of Verona. Every reader of the play 
finds it difficult to accept either the reading or the re- 
presentation in the flesh of the customary actors and 
actresses of the stage when they essay these characters. 
They are too poetical for tangible realisation. The only 
out side medium through which they could possibly be 
presented to the senses without a reserve of discontent 
N wmusic. Berlioz, it is known, was an ardent admirer 
’ ind close student of the works of our national poet. 
‘ More than one of his orchestral pieces is an attempt to 
wuvey his ideas of the meaning of one or other of 
Shakespeare’s plays, the story and its tellings, through 
the medium of melody and harmony. In some cases he 
bas been so far successful that be seems to have had an 
English mind in understanding the drift and power of a 

esperian conception, but in none of his attempts 

he been so thoroughly successful as in ‘* Romeo 
wdJuliet,” the work produced. It is a marvellous 
ttlisation of the creation of the poet, nearer to the 
al which each forms for himself than it is possi- 
for any one else to make. Berlioz felt and believed 
that lie had produced a masterpiece, and in many of his 
liters and notes he alludes to this work with the fond- 
Ws of a mother for her youngest and best-loved child. 
his memoirs he relates the whole history of the con- 
“pion, working out, and completion of the symphony, 
Wanner like to that where he traces every step in the 
“position of his “‘ Faust.” He tells us that after a 
aon given by himself on December 16, 1888, at which 
— )mphonie Fantastique,” and ‘Harold in Italy ” 
Performed, the great violinist Paganini sent the 
* ser a cheque for 20,000 francs, asking him to write 
Work of more extensive design and dimensions. 


FORTE, 
























































It must be understood that ‘‘ Haroldin Italy ” was writ- 
ten at the suggestion of Paganini before. After a long 
debate with himself he fixed upon the notion of writing a 
choral symphony with solos and choruses. He thought 
that a musical treatment of Shakespeare's tragedy 
‘*Romeo and Juliet” would be a magnificent subject, and 
one that had the advantage of entire novelty. He then 
set to work and wrote in prose all the text he intended 
to introduce between the instrumental portions. His 
friend, Emile Deschamps, with his most charming good 
nature and his extraordinary facility, put the prose into 
verse, and he began to work free from care and other 
anxieties about outside work. He bad no need of money, 
having been well supplied by Paganini for the purpose, 
that he might devote his time to composition. He 
worked some months on the symphony without resting 
longer than four days out of every thirty, living in a 
state of ardent and earnest artistic enthusiasm the 
while. Before the work was completed Paganini died, 
and the opinion upon its merits which Berlioz so 
anxiously hoped to get him to pronounce was never 
spoken by him who was in some sort the prime author 
of the design, and who had contributed such a liberal 
largesse in favour of its production. The enormous 
difficulties which attend any undertaking of its perfor- 
mance is probably the reason that it has never been 
given in England in its entirety. Some portions, it is 
true, were played under the direction of the composer, 
at the earliest of the concerts of the New Philharmonic 
Society in 1852. The work, when properly produced, 
requires not only a larger orchestra, but a number of 
additional instruments, cor-anglais, &., three good solo 
singers, a semichorus of thirteen picked voices, a larger 
chorus, four harps, and the usual complement of strings 
and wind both wood and brass, the relative numbers 
and proportions of each being duly specified in the full 
score. For the purpose of giving full effect to the 
composition on the present occasion Mdme. Patey, 
Mr. Boyle, and Mr. F. King were engaged as soloists, 
twelve of the best obtainable voices to represent tho 
semi-chorus, and the South London Choral Association, 
under the direction of Mr. Venables, formed the chorus. 
The band was increased to 100 executants, and Mr. W. 
G. Cusins conducted the whole work carefully and 
earnestly. The plan upon which Berlioz has set out 
his work is as follows :—Part 1: —Introduction,Combats, 
Tumulte, Intervention du Prince, Prologue, Strophes. 
Part 2:—Romeo Seul, Tristesse, Concert et Bal, Grand 
Feéte chez Capulet. Part 83:—Scéne d'Amour, Nuit 
sereine, Le Jardin de Capulet, Silencieux et Deésert. 
Part 4 :—Scherzo, La Reine Mab, ou la Fée des Songes, 
Convoie Funeébre de Juliette. Romeo au Tombeau des 
Capulets, Invocation, Reveil de Juliette. Final, La 
Foule accourt au Cimetiére, Rixe des Capulets et des 
Montagus, Recitatif et Air du Pére Laurence, Serment 
de Réconciliation. 

The first part opens with an orchestral passage writ- 
ten in fugato style, and the prolegue, sng by the small 
chorus and the chief contralto, states the plan of the 
poem. The stropbes afford the contralto an opportunity 
for the expression of most excellent music with oy veya d 
beautiful orchestral accompaniment. It may be sup- 
posed that as it was sung by Mdme. Patey it received 
justice at berhands. Mercutio’s invocaticn to “ Quecn 
Mab” is most perfectly represented in music, the 
orchestra simulating a most dreamy, wild, weird, and 
fantastic character, while the addition of the voices 
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enhances the quaint effect. It was admirably sung, 
Mr. Boyle making light of the great difficulties with 
which it is beset, and obtained an encore. This scene 
ends with the sounds of the music in the distant buall- 
room at a feast in the house of the Capulet. 

The contrast of the next portion is most delightful. 
The most detailed description can give but a faint idea 
of the poetical beauty of the scoring is this ‘‘ Scene 
D'Amour,” a scene in which the sentiments of the 
lovers the one towards the other are most perfectly laid 
out. This stands in the place of the customary adagio, 
in a symphony. The scherzo is represented by the 
** Queen Mab Scene,” as light and fairy-like as that in 
which Mendelssohn's genius has sought expression also 
in connection with a Shaksperean play, ‘‘ 4 Midswnmer 
Night's Dream.” This is followed by the funeral obse- 
quies of Juliet after her supposed death. The voices 
of the chorus utter a sort of wail of sorrow by the 
iteration of many words to one note. The orchestral 
accompaniment in this further exhibits the highest 
genius of Berlioz as an inventor and picturesque writer, 
and with this introduces one of the greatest expressions 
of the power of the composer in the symphony—viz., 
the return of Romeo, the waking of Juliet, and the 
death of the lovers, just as it is related in Shakespeare. 
The final scene, in whieh Friar Laurence (Mr. F. King) 
effects a reconciliation between the rival houses, is 
boldly written, but it is somewhat theatric rather than 
dramatic, and the music, though good, can be said to 
be chiefly remarkable for the foreshadowing of the 
instrumental effects which Wagner has employed in 
his overtures to ‘‘ Tannhiuser.” The performance of 
the dramatic symphony occupied only a few minutes 
short of two hours, but it was wonderfully interesting 
from the first note to the last ; and as Mr. Cusins had 
evidently taken much care with the rehearsals to 
produce so satisfactory a result, the recall which the 
audience gave him at the conclusion was a testimony 
of well-earned appreciation as much of his efforts as of 
the work. 

It will doubtless increase in interest with each 
successive hearing, and it may be hoped that the 
Society will repeat it during the remainder of the season. 
It is announced to be given by Mr. Ganz at one of his 
concerts. The double effort will afford the public 
interested in Berlioz good opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with avery remarkable work, full of strange 
effects and poetical ideas, which will become familiar 
and gratifying at each repetition. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE ORGAN IN HISTORY. 








Inaugural Lecture of the Department of the Organ in 
the College of Music of Boston University, 


By DUDLEY BUCK, 


PROFESSOR AND LECTURER OF THE DEPARTMENT. 





Sxorton I, 
Lapres and GenTLeMEN :— 


It having become my duty to deliver this, the in- 
augural lecture of the organ department attached to 
this institution, I have found myself considerably em- 


The trouble lay in the quantity of material at hang 
and not in any lack of it. 
The history of the Organ runs back so far into the 
centuries, that no matter what point one might select 
for examination, it can scarcely be brought into the 
scope of a lecture except in a very empty and skeleton 
form. You will bear with me, then, for the superficial 
manner in which I shall be forced to treat many 
important points. As many of those present do not 
propose to make a study of the organ, I shall avoid 
treating of the instrument itself in any technical sense, 
and would offer a few thoughts on the subject of 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE ORGAN IN HISTORY, 
with a glance at the “‘ schools of playing” thus created, 
The organ is called the ‘‘ king of instruments,” 
This phrase has been used so often that it has become 
decidedly well worn and trite. None the less, however, 
is the expression full of significance ; and to what a 
extent (especially in a historical sense) is known to but 
comparatively few persons, among whom I fear far too 
few organists would be found. . 

To bring up some of these neglected facts ; to examine 
them in their historical and theoretical bearing, as well 
as in practice; to thus create a greater love for and 
appreciation of the instrument on the part of its 
students, —to do this, I say, is, if I apprehend it aright, 
one of the principal objects which the Boston University 
has had in view in founding this department, 

The organ, then, is called the ‘“‘ king of instruments.” 
If we look at the phrase a little closer, it will be 
perceived that the simile is a striking one. A king, in 
the so-called ‘‘ good old times of yore,” if he werea 
man of any force of character, generally possessed, 
ulong with the divine right theoretical, any quantity of 
the human power practical. The day of more or les 
ornamental constitutional figure-heads had not yet 
arrived. 

In other words, the live kings of the past, of the 
feudal time, moulded to their own tastes and characters 
their age, their people, or only their court, according to 
the innate ability they might possess, In turn they 
were themselves affected, to a degree, by their surroand- 
ings, but to a far lesser extent than is the case at this 
day, the balance of influence remaining largely in their 
favour. 

I will endeavour to show that among musival instrt- 
ments this ‘‘ kingship,” as regards the organ, held good 
in a parallel way,—that by its own nature as to ool: 
struction, by its very faults and weaknesses, by the 
mission it was called upon to fulfil, it did, in very fact, 
long reign supreme as king of instruments. 

Absolute power, as represented by a monarch, beam? 
narrowed down, in the lapse of eenturies, by 
forces working out their own independence, thus 
ing and limiting this absolutism, Here, too, ! 
endeavour to draw a parallel, and show that as ya” 
rolled on, the influence of the organ upon musi¢ 2 
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music began to affect the organ, rather than the organ it. 
To this we owe the vast inprovements in the con- 
stroction of the instrument, the many additions of new 
qualities of tone, and numberless new inventions of 
value still going on in our day, with a rapidity difficult 
to keep pace with. To fairly appreciate this past or 
present relation of things, it becomes necessary to take 
a hasty and necessarily superficial glance backward at 
the origin of the organ,—its invention and development. 

All writers attribute the origin of the organ to that 
simplest as well as most ancient of musical instru- 
ments, called by the Greeks the “ pipes of Pan,’—Pan, 
ia the ancient mythology, being the god of the woods 
and groves. It consisted of a few hollow reeds of 
various lengths, securely bound together, and blown 
by the lips. We still occasionally see and hear this 
instrament in our streets, performed upon by those 
nomadic “‘ sons of art,” the organ-grinders. The per- 
former being obliged to move his head continually from 
side to side, an unpleasant and fatiguing operation, 
soon led to an attempt to blow these tubes artificially. 
From this resulted the placing of the pipes upon a 
mall wind-chest, and the addition of a primitive 
lellows, the whole being easily carried and operated by 
oe performer. Of particular value in the establish- 
nent of this historical fact, was the discovery, in Syria, 
among some ancient ruins, of a sculptured figure 
playing on such an instrument. Although much muti- 
sted, all the more important parts were still intact, 
This interesting relic was brought to England about 
the year 1853. 

It should be mentioned here, that the word “ organ,” 
tot unfrequently found in the Bible, should not be 
supposed to refer to any such instrument as the name 
would suggest to our minds. Both with the Greeks 
mi Romans the term translated “organ” simply 
meant an “instrument,”—and that of any kind, but 
with usage apparently favouring its application to 
musical instruments, 

Upon the application of the bellows to supply wind, 
instead of the human, lungs, the fingers were used to 
sop the pipes, and thus prevent their sounding all at 
duce, which it is evident they would have done, stand- 
ig on a simple wind-chest, which was filled by the 
billows, As the number of pipes was gradually 
mereased, the difficulty of managing them by hand 
course became greater and greater. This in time 

tothe invention of the pallet, or valve, to control 
the admission of wind to each pipe, and by the close of 
tte eleventh century we find it chronicled that there 
ftisted at Magdeburg an organ with a key-board com- 

Piting sixteen keys. From this time the name of the 
isrument begins to correspond with our modern idea 

same; its invention was a realized fact, although 
‘germ of that development which has since raised 
man-building to its artistic importance. It must be 
iM mind that the pedal organ, with its keys for 
was a much later invention. Meantime, the 





first keys made use of measured from three to five 
inches and a half wide. Consequently, the title of the 
performer on this instrument, in the eleventh century, 
was not that of organ-player, but organ-beater, the keys 
being struck by the fist, which was protected by a 
heavy glove. There was, it must be remembered, but 
one rank of pipes, and these could seldom, if ever, have 
been in tune, from the fact that they had ne means of 
regulating the wind pressure; while in organs of later 
date, and at the present day, an even wind is secured 
principally by weights placed upon the bellows, and the 
creation of a reservoir of compressed air. At this early 
time the wind supply was furnished by the common 
bellows as used by blacksmiths. Thus the supply and 
consequent pressure of the wind would necessarily be in 
direct proportion to the muscle or activity of the blowers. 

While the various discoveries and improvements in 
organs of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were 
slowly progressing, almost the only vocal music the 
world knew were the Gregorian tones, or plain song of 
the Early Church. Harmony was entirely unknown, and 
indeed remained so for many a long year in anything 
like our modern significance. It is not my purpose here 
to enter into even a partial examination of the parallel 
progress of melody and harmony at this age of the 
world. You have already heard it treated by an abler 
pen than mine; nor does it properly belong to this 
department, except in so far as it becomes necessary to 
note any decided influence exerted by the one upon the 
other. This influence, as exerted by the organ upon 
Church music, did not begin as early as might be sup- 
posed. Rimbault, in his work on the “ History of the 
Organ” (which I shall have occasion frequently to 
quote), states that ‘‘ even in the thirteenth century, the 
priests of both the Greek and Roman Churches thought 
the use of organs in divine service scandalous and pro- 
fane. They preferred rendering divine worship as 
simple as possible, in order to distinguish it from that 
of the Jews and Pagans. Even to this day the Greek 
Church does not tolerate the use of organs in their 
public services. Notwithstandiag these opinions, the 
use of organs, and even other instruments, gradually 
became almost universal, not only in great churches, 
but in those of monasteries, convents, and small 
towns. The historians of this era celebrate several 
monks distinguished for the art of playing on the 
organ, For some time, however, organs were not 
used in the ordinary celebration of the offices, but only 
on great feasts and solemn occasions. These first 
monastic and conventual organs were very small, being 
only used to play the melody of the plain song in uni- 
son with the voices.” 

In spite of the disrepute into which the whole monas- 
tic system fell, there is no question but that the monks 
and friars were the great conservators and preservers: 
of all the fine arts, and even mechanics, during the 
troubled times of the Middle Ages. As the prejudice 
against the employment of instrumental musi¢ in the 
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church services began to disappear, nothing was more 
natural than that the monks, having both the leisure 
and pecuniary means, and containing among their 
number the best educated men of the day, should turn 
their attention to organ-building, animated by the same 
spirit which led them to decorate and ornament their 
churches and monasteries. Thus we find that it is to 
them we owe the impruvement of the hitherto clumsy 
key-board, extending its compass both upward and 
downward to the extent of some three octaves, and so 
reduced both fall and breadth of the keys that they 
could be pressed down by the fingers, instead of struck 
by the fist; certainly no small improvement. The 
first organ possessing keys to give the chromatic tones 
or semitones was built by a priest—Nicholas Faber by 
name— about 1360. 

It now behoves us to glance for a moment at the 
influence which the organ already bean to exert upon 
music, or the art composition, and to show how the 
instrument became to show proofs of that right to the 
title, “king of instruments,” in the sense I have 
adopted. It must be kept in mind that the veriest 
twilight dawn of the knowledge of harmony had 
scarcely begun. Yet what can be conceived more 
natural, than that the organist of that day, even, 
should stumble on the fact that different tones in 
conjunction were more agreeable to the ear than the 
bare unison, which was at first the only accompani- 
ment of the choral song? This being noted, the next 
logical step was to try and produce the same approved 
effect with the voices themselves, In the “ History of 
the Modern Music of Western Europe,” by Kiesewetter, the 
following passage occurs. He is not speaking of the 
organ, but of the origin and development of the science 
of harmony. 

He says: ‘*The union of different human voices 
which now occurred to their thoughts (the early 
harmonists), was an imitation not altogether happy, 
perhaps, of that which in various instances they had 
discovered with the organ!” Here the fact that the organ 
was even then beginning to assert itself, to mould the 
minds of the early writers, in fact, to claim its royal 
dues, is pretty conclusively shown. 

Time would altogether fail me in the scope that this 
lecture must necessarily occupy, to trace down this 
influence, once established, through the long cycle of 
years that followed ; the theoretic science and practical 
application keeping pace with the mechanical develop- 
ment, until it found its full culmination and glory in 
the new-born science of Counterpoint. This science 
which bas given polish to the mightiest thoughts of the 
greatest masters of our art (and in totally different 
departments than mere organ-playing),—a science, 
without a satisfactory knowledge of which no man can 
call himself a thoroughly educated musician,—sprang 
from just this soarce. 

How often we hear the remark that contrapuntal 


——aee 
many reflect that the organ, so to speak, first dictary 
counterpoint to the world? An influence, which (the 
free forms being derived from the stricter) is carrieg 
clear down into the realm of Italian opera, i.¢., whep it 
is good of its kind. Is not, then, this influence, which 
the organ has indisputably exerted upon not merely its 
own literature, but the musical literature at large, an 
all-sufficient proof of its right to the royal title? |; 
must be borne in mind that this absolutism, ag jp 
matters political (to carry out the simile), was possible 
at this stage of the world in matters musical, because 
not even the harpischord, clavichord, spinet, or any of 
those presentiments of the modern pianoforte, by what. 
ever name they were called, had as yet made their 
appearance. The organ was, for the time, the sole 
keyed instrument. 

In view of these facts, it seems to me that it may be 
justly claimed that the title ‘‘king of instruments” 
should be based on far nobler and more historic grounis 
than is usually done, and that we should not content 
ourselves with explaining this phrase as arising from 
the circumstances that it is the instrument which can, 
of its own resources, make the loudest noise ! 

(To be Continued.) 








THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


The committee of the forthcoming Church Congress, 
which will be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 4th, 
5th, 6th, and 7th of October. bas just issued a prelimi- 
nary programme of the meetings with the subjects and 
speakers thereon as far as at present arranged. The 
proceedings will commence on Tuesday, the 4th, with 
the inaugural address by the President, the Bishop of 
Durham. This will be followed by papers on “ The 
Relation of the Church of England to Churches in com 
munion with her in Scotland, in Ireland, and in America 
and the Colonies,” to be read by the Bishop of Argyle 
and the Isles, and the Bishop of Meath. In the 
discussion the speakers already accepted are Rev. 
Professor Dowden, Mr. John Ffolliott, and Rev. Dr. 
Nevin. A succeeding paper is on ‘ The Duty of the 
Church in respect to the Prevalence of Secularism,” by 
the Archbishop of York and the Rev. Harry Jones, and 
“ Spiritualism,” by the Rev. Dr. R. Thornton. The 
speakers on this topic will include the Rev. Randall T. 
Davidson, Mr. W.R. Browne, and Canon B. Wilberforce. 
At the other evening meetings papers will be read on “The 
Organization and Development of Lay Work in connet 
tion with the Chureh,” that of Men, by Mr. G. 4 
Spottiswoode, and that of Women, by. the Rev. George 
F. Prescott.. Speakers, the Rev. J. F. Kitto, the Rer. 
E, A. Hillyard, and the Rev. D. B. Hankin. will 

On Wednesday, October 5th, the programme Wh” 
as follows :—Papers on “ The limits within which var 
ations of ritual may be permitted,” by the Dean 
Durham, the Archdeacon of Warrington, and Bet 
Nelson. Speakers—the Dean of Chester, ‘ey 
Berdmore Compton, and the Rev. P. G. Medd, 
special conditions which affect the work of the 
in the diocese of Durham —in seaports, by Miss! 
in mining districts, by Mr. James Gile jin 








treatment is best suited to the organ! True; but how 


districts, by the Archdeacon of Lindisfarne. 
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, _Commander Dawson, R.N., the Rev. W. A. Scott, | —Mr. Eugene Stock, Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth. Also 





































and the Rev. James Henderson. ‘‘ The connection be- 
tween Church and State—what we gain by it, and what 
we lose by it ;” papers by the Bishop of Carlisle, the 
Dean of Manchester, the Rev. James Bardsley, and the 


h Rev. M. M’Coll. Speakers—Canon F. W. Farrar, Mr. 
8 , Hughes, Q.C., and the Rev. T. J. Lawrence. ‘ The 
n adapattion of the parochial-system, and of public wor- 
lk ship to the requirements of towns and rural districts "— 
in papers by the Rev. Julius J. Hannah, and the Arch- 
ble deacon of Craven. Speakers—Sir R. A. Cross, M.P., 


the Rev. R. W. Randal, Canon Hole, and the Archdeacon 


o of the East Riding of York. ‘ The responsibility of the 
of Church as regards the opium traffic in China ;” papers 
iat by the Rev. A. E. Moule, Mr. James Cropper, M.P.., 
heir and Rev. H. Scott Holland. Speakers—Sir Bartle 
sole Frere, K.C.B., and Canon Jackson ; and ‘ The Relation 
of the Church to the social movements of the age, with 
y be special reference to trades unions and co-operation, and 
ty" to the local administration of the Licensing Laws ;” 
‘ papers by Sir T. C. Brassey, M.P., Rev. John Oakely, 
unis and Rev. C. W. Stubbs. Speakers—Rev. 8. A. Barnett, 
atent and Mr. R. K. A. Ellis. 
from (Qn Thursday, October 6th, the earliest papers will be 
. call, that on ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical Courts—the principles on 
which they should be constituted, and the methods by 
which their decisions can be made more effectual,” b 
the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Fremantle (Chancellor of the 
Diocese). Sir William Worsley is the only speaker yet 
announced on the subject, but others will no doubt 
follow. The succeeding papers on Thursday will be, 
gress, “The principles of the English Reformation, as bearing 
@ 4ta, on questions of the present day,” by Dr. Boulthee, Mr. 
relimi- James Parker, and the Rey. Li. Davies. Speakers— 
ts and Rev. Professor Wace, Canon Dixon, and Rev. Dr. 
The Blakeney. ‘‘The modes in which religious life and 
n, with thonght may be influenced by art,”—Architecture, by 
— Mr. G. F. Bodley ; music, by Professor W. H. Monk ; 
} 


: inting and sculpture, by Mr. J. Gambier Parry. 
10 com pra Me, A. J. B, Beresford-Hope, M.P., Rev. E. 
. Bickersteth, Rev. Precentor Rogers, and Rev. F. F. 

. Goe, “The temperance work of the Church, especially 

In in relation to its parochial organisation,” by the Rev. 
re Rev J. Ingham Brooke. and Canon Elison. Speakers—Mr. 


_ E. Lawrence, Canon Hopkins, and Captain Graves. 
Ae hy “The proper attitude of the Church towards the question 


an of Sunday observanee,” by the Rev. Dr. Gritton, and 
a a Rev. H. R. Haweis. Spéakers—The Rev. Brooke Lam- 
on. it bertand Rev. R. ©. Billing ; and ‘“‘ The First Decade of 
andall ?. the Elementary Education Act—its results and lessons,” 
‘on The by Canon Gregory, the Archdeacon of Durham, and 


pe (anon Norris. Speakers Mr. F. 8. Powell, and Mr. 
n con Arthur Mills. ; 


[r. - On Friday, October 7, the programme commences 
¥* Ret With numerous papers on “ The helps and hindrances 
, ee ‘o the spiritual life which arise from the religious and 

will tular activities of the day,” the readers being the 
me kgs yy Sn Bedford, Canon Hoare, Rev. George Body, 
rhie Te, Knox Little, and Mr. J, Talbot, M.P.; while 


4 Bul Muong the speakers are the Vicar of Newcastle, Rev. 
ve 4oyd Carpenter, and Mr. H. F. Bowker. Other topics 
this day will include :—‘* The Church's Care of the 

ung in respect of (a) Baptism, Confirmation, and 
'y Communiou : (6) The organization of friendly 

‘for Young Men and Young Women.” Papers 
the Rev. B. Appleton, Mrs. Philip Papillon, and 

t.F.B, Money Coutts. Speakers in the discussion 



















‘The Claims of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament to general acceptance ;”’ papers by the Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, Rev. Professor Plumptre, and Rev. 
Dr. Sanday. Speakers—-Canon Evans and Rev. Dr, 
Scrivener. 

In the evening of Friday the final meeting and con+ 
versazione will be held. 

Among the peculiar features of this congress may be 
mentioned the intention to utilise the chief speakers 
for the purpose of addresses to working men to.a much 
greater extent than has hitherto been done, arrange- 
ments having been made to have working men's 
meetings, not only in Newcastle, but in the adjacent 
towns of North Shields, Jarrow, South Shields, and 
Sunderland. ‘I'he committee have aleo arranged for a 
meeting for working women to be held at Newcastle on 
Wednesday afternoon. Among the list of readers of 
papers the names of several ladies appear, so that the 
laity of both sexes will be represented upon the congress 
platform. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





School Exercises. Books 1. and Il. By Freprrr N. 
Léur. Forsyth Brothers. 

The first of these excellent little books treats of the 
elementary facts in Music; and the second, growing out 
of the first, provides a series of advanced exercises to 
facilitate Sight-reading. The careful manner in which 
the Exercises are arranged when conscientiously ém- 
ployed by the teacher, would unquestionably effect thé 
object sought to be gained. 








First Lessons in Singing. By Hunay Hizzes, Mus. Doo, 
Oxon. Manchester: John Heywood. 

Under the above title Dr. Hiles gives a number of 
most valuable hints with regard to the management 
of the voice, which may serve as a guide to pupils and 
teachers in the management of that organ. To pupils, 
inasmuch as by means, of its pages, few, but valuable, 
they may learn what are the common defects of those 
who indulge in singing unaided by, proper direction 
and instruction; and to teachers, because here they 
may find an authoritative code of instructions, valuable 
even to the best. 

On the strength of these hints, the large number of 
incompetent teachers, may, if they have any relic of 
conscientiousness left, be induced to forsake their evil 
ways, and to adopt methods which are based upon 
wisdom and experience. 








English Etchings. PartIII, August, 1881. London : 
W. Reeves. 

The four etchings in the Third Part are of different 
character, and as varied in choice of subject as can be. 
The first ‘On Strike,” by Perey Thomas, F.8.P.E. 
represents a muscular fellow with his arms folded, 
having just completed his frugal meal, and composing 


himself for a nap. His coat and stick gp Shagyp 
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carelessly by his side on the bench which supports his 
burly frame, and the whole attitude is one of idle 
content. The drawing is excellent, the pose natural, 
and the disposition of light and shade most picturesque. 
This drawing alone is worth the price of the whole 
number. 

The second “‘ A Pastoral,” by J. A. Poulter, exhibits 
some fairly good figure drawing, the sheep are especially 
good, but the sky and landscape are hard and indefinite, 
wanting in air and perspective. ‘‘On the Meuse near 
Dinant,” by Annette Elias, is drawn with a free, yet 
skilful hand, but the middle distance is a little too 
prominent in colour, and the water is lacking in 
character. “Lady Dorothy's Doorway, in Haddon 
Hall,” by W. Holmes May, is charming in its contrasts 
of sun and shade, “the dappled shadow streaming 
o’er the path.” The number as a whole is very good, 
such peculiarities as are pointed out in no way inter- 
fering with the excellence of the pictures. They force 
themselves upon the eye the more markedly because 
the beauties of the works propose the criticism. 

There is a notification in this number which will be 
welcomed by all lovers of the pieturesque, whether in 
London or elsewhere. It is proposed to commence in 
Part V. a series of etchings entitled “ London—The 
City,” and the motive for undertaking the labour is 
thus stated :— 

‘A few more years, and all that remains of the 
picturesque old buildings—the odds nooks and corners 
of London two centuries ago—will have disappeared. 
The Antiquarian, or sight-seeing visitor, in search of 
them, must delve into the byways, or seek the less 
frequented parts of the great city, and even then he 
will find them very few and far between. 

If we are to preserve a record of them, no time must 
be lost; some grand old bits are already doomed, and 
will ere long be ruthlessly demolished.” 

These will form the first subjects of the series spoken 
of. It is needless to say how eagerly they will be 
welcomed by all interested in Old London, as well as 
by the lovers of the art of Etching, more especially if 
the treatment is as good as has been shown in the 

other subjects contained in the former numbers of 
“‘ English Etchings.” 





Joseph Haydn. By ©. F. Pom. First Volume. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf and Hirtel. 1878. 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Hiirtel of Leipzig have now 
undertaken the publication of Dr. Pohl’s life of Haydn, 
which was originally issued by Gliicksberg of Berlin. 
Six years ago when this first part first appeared we 
then expressed our views concerning it. Time has 
run on rapidly ; but the second portion of the work has 
not yet made its appearance, although it was publicly 
stated that it was all completed and in the printer’s 
hands, and would be given to the world in the course 


of last year. Considering the interest which was 


ce 





earnest and thorough a review of the life of one of the 
greatest among musicians, it must be admitted that 
the patience to be exercised in writing for the follow; 
portions is likely to be better rewarded than if the 
thing were done harriedly, and with less care than was 
needed. The generations yet to come will be mog 
benefited by a work so long in appearing; but as the 
present race have had, as it were, a taste of the quali 
of the author, it might be as well that it should be 
admitted to a participation in the remainder of the 
feast without being permitted to relax their interest jn 
the foregoing part. In this respect we manage those 
things better in England. There are not many instances 
among us of the publication of a work being commenced - 
without the whole, or at ail events the greater amount 
of the manuscript, being in the hands of the printer, s 
as to secure an uninterrupted succession when oncg 
begun. 

There are only two instances of this sort of delay in 
the production of important works in England within 
the last twenty years. In Germany there are many 
long drawn out publications in which every detail is 
carefully treated, whether it be of sufficient importance 
to warrant its presevation or not. The German mind 
is microscopical. The English mind is telescopical, 
For all the best literary purposes it would be as well to 
eave the mantal state of the two psoples as it is, and 
if it is desirable to make a book that will be pleasantto 
read, picturesque in form, and accurate in its state- 
ments, it would be as well to call in the French mind 
to the help of the others, and construct a book upons 
plan which should employ the German to colleet the 
details, and avoid deductions. The Frenchman might 
design the elevation and select the site, as it were, 
and the Englishman should then build the structure. 
It would then be accurate, picturesque, and solid. In 
other words the German might write the book, the 
Frenchman give to it the brilliancy and polish of his 
national dramatic power, and the Englishman impart 
to it the gravity and dignity which a work for standard 
reference should require, and must obtain to be 
permanent. 














G. F. Handel. By Fateprich Osrysanves. Third 
Volume, First Half. Leipzig: Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 1867. 

Friedrich Chrysander has qualified himself by bs 
great admiration for Handel, and his own residence 
England, to undertake the task he has set himself, aa 
by the absence of the need to labour for the present 
profit it would bring him. Possessed of an indepét 
dence, he can afford time to devote himself to hs 
study without seeking to rush hurriedly into pra 
His is “learned leisure” in the fullest sense, and tht 
public must wait his convenience. His life of 
is to be completed in three volumes. Two have 
appeared, and the present portion is the first 






















excited in the musical world by the appearance of so 


the concluding volume. Fourteen years have 
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since it appeared, and there is no hint as to the time 
when the remainder is to be presented to an expectant 
public. Years ago attention was called to the work, 
and # desire was expressed that some arrangement 
should be made to give the reader, unacquainted with 
the original German, an opportunity of admiring the 
careful and accurate research whieh has been brought 
to bear in dealing with the subject. This is, of course, 












































suspended until the completion of the work. It may 
’ be, however, that the publishers desire to call attention 
: to the existence of the book, as a preparation to an 
a qnnouncement that the first portion may be shortly 
, expected, and for this reason invite comments upon 
e the last portion issued. With this view it must be borne 
od in mind that all that can be said has been said before. 
nt This biography of Handel and the account of his 
” works, forms an extraordinary monument of untiring 
ed industry and research. The facts are carefully put to- 
; gether, so that they read as if written by a eon- 
= temporary and intimate friend. Our author is, in fact, 
hia to Handel what Boswell was to Johnson, with this 
any exception, that he seeks to establish the position for his 
lis hero which few will allow. He holds him to be the 
vue culminating point of all previous musie and musical 
uind skill, and the highest apex to which all musical genius 
cal, has ever attained or is likely to attain. So far Herr 
ll to Chrysander is behind the age, and so far also is it 
aud justifiable to consider his book as the labours of a con- 
unt to temporary. The contributions of Haydn, Mozart, 
tate Beethoven, and all who were born or were working 
mind after the death of Handel are to him as little or 
was nothing. In this respect he is distinctly singular in 
the his belief. His life of Handel must be read for the 
might facts contained, and for them only. His deductions are 
Porn illogical and therefore untenable. If an English 
neture. version of his book is ever written, his opinions will 
a. fo probably be left untranslated, for he is not likely to 
ky 4 find sensible advocates for them, not even in England 
b of where Handel is still adored, but not fanatically, though 
be at one time the admiration for him was such as would 
w be justify the satire of Horace as concerns our author— 
: “ Nimirum insanus paucis videatur; eo quod 
Maxima pars hominum morbo jactatur eodem.” 
Thin He would not seem to be so peculiar, except to a 
se pf and few, because the majority was affected with like views 
ohis own ; but the majority has melted into the air, 
bis tnd Chrysander ‘“ worships his god in the groves and 
pais tot in the temples.” 
8 
<< A Simple Catechism on the Rudiments of Music and 
inane Pianoforte Playing. By E. Exrice Jeweu. New 
“lf tp bis and Revised Edition. Lamborn Cock. 1881. 








It would be quite possible to write a long review 
Mggested by this handy little book, setting forth how 
much, or how little has been done in the way of 

learning easy for students in the various 
of music in general, and of the pianoforte in 


it is unnecessary to be learned or prolix in order to be 
earnest or useful. Therefore, it may be said at once that 
the book before us is well done, easy, yet not too 
colloquial in style, patient without being profuse, and 
pointed without being too deep. It is, in addition, 


clearly and plainly printed, and is worthy of a large 
circulation. 








Advice to Young Students of the Pianoforte.. By Aupgrt 
W. Borst. W. Reeves. 1881. 

In a short Preface, the author tells us his object in 
writing his little book of advice, namely, that “it is 
simply to lay stress upon some important points whieh 
are so often overlooked by amateurs :"’ and further, that 
his remarks are in ‘‘no way intended to interfere with 
the course marked out for each student by his instruc- 
tor.” The morsels of counsel given in the eight pages 
of the pamphlet will be of the greatest value to students 
as a guide to a proper course, and as a warning against 
bad habits. They will not only be of service to pupils, 
but many masters may read them, and profit by them, 
if they conscientiously follow out the precepts. 





Handel: An Outline of his Life, and an Epitome of his 
Works. By Crarmnpa A. Wesstzr. Aberdeen : 
A. and R. Milne. 1881. 

The idea of this work is very good, and the thought 
which prompted its execution and publication deserves 
all commendation. For the small sum of sixpence the 
amateur may be tempted to become the possessor of a 
pamphlet which should tell him all that his mind 
could carry at one reading concerning the great and 
well-known composer. Unfortunately, here praise 
must stop. It is impossible to recommend our readers 
to part with their money, however little it may seem, 
for the sake of becoming acquainted with the contents 
of the book, unless they>buy it as a curiosity. I¢ might 
have been well done at-the cost of the same trouble it 
has taken to do the thing: badly. The spasmodio style 
may be pardoned on the plea.tha} there is so much to tell 
in so short a space. The breathlessness ofthe speaker 
is the natural result of a desire to crowd many words 
within a few minutes of time. ‘Fhe breathless style of 
the writer need not however. have led her into the 
confusion of the past and present tenses, which is the 
characteristic fault of the work. The desire to be terse 
has resolved itself into a turgidity. Each short sen- 
tence seems to be forced to swell itself aut suddenly 
into a bubble that bursts. All this might have been 
forgiven if the facts presented were true and properly 
verified, Sone of the blunders in the pages may arise 
from careless reading of the proofs; others there are 
which denote imperfect information, As there can be 
no difficulty in verifying all the known facts of the life 
of Handel, there can be no excuse for wrong statementa. 
Handel was born in February, 1685, it is true, the 
gravestone and the monument alao—not a tablet, Miss 





‘Mticalar, before and coeval with this little work. But 





Webster—in Westminster Abbey gives the date, as 
o4 
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1684, and this is not—* erroneously given.” It was 
the custom at that date to note the beginning of the 
new year in March, as we do nowin January. With 
many, however, the year was held to begin in January, 
and so to accommodate both styles of reckoning, all 
transactions which took place between January and 
March were given with a double date, thus Handel was 
born in February, 1684-5. This perhaps is not of 
much importance except when as in the present case a 
wrong deduction is made. 

Those who write biographies of musicians of the 
seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
turies should keep this fact in mind. Handel's early 
friend was Attilio Ariosti, not ‘ Attillio;’’ his first 
master Zachau, not ‘‘Sackau ;”’ the March in “‘ Rinaldo” 
adopted by the Life Guards could not be ‘played every 
day upon parole:” this is nonsense. The Peace of 
Utrecht was not signed in 1518, but 200 years later. 
The verse about Baononcini and Handel is incorrectly 
quoted, and it was not written by Dean Swift, but by 
John Byrom; the ‘‘ Beggar's Opera” is not “ piquant with 
political allusions,” though it was construed to have a 
political meaning by those who saw it first. ‘‘ Esther” 
was given with seenic effects after the manner of an 
opera, and could not, therefore, be called strictly the 
‘first English Oratorio performed in public.” The 
degree of Doctor of Music was never to be obtained at 
Oxford in the manner suggested, namely, ‘ to write a 
Cantata for eight voices and to pay a fee of £100.” The 
Anthem for the Marriage of the Princess Anne (in 1736 
not 1734) is not a ‘ Pistaccio,” though there are nuts 
that are so called. It ig scarcely true to affirm that 
Handel's life was ‘destitute of events,” nor is it 
correct to say that he wrote a work called the 
“Triumph of Fame and Truth.” 

It may be hoped that before a second edition is 
printed, that the errors will be all corrected, and the 
references compared more carefully with the article in 
Grove’s Dictionary, upon which the Life seems to have 
been based; and that not a shade of excuse for in- 
accurary be admitted ; for the work may be cheap, but 
there is no reason why it should be misleading. 








** The Widow of Nain."" Cantata for Soli Voices, Chorus, 
and Orchestra. By Aurrep J. Capicorr, Mus. 
Bac, Cantab. Novello and Co. : 

This work, which is to be performed at the Worcester 

Musical Festival on the 7th of Sept., will attract some 

little attention, not only on account of its merits as a 

composition, but also from the fact that it will be given 

under the composer's direction in the Cathedral in 
which as a chorister boy he received his first musical 
education. It consists of seventeen Numbers: an 

Overture, and a most effective March for the Orchestra, 

Solos for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass, and 

some very ingenious but at the same time, melodious 

contrapuntal work for the chorus, Mr. Caldicott has 
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selections: ‘The Shadow of Death,” “ Hope,” ana 
“* Resurrection.” In selecting such a subject for dra. 
matie musical treatment one difficulty is at once 
apparent, viz., that in the account given by St. Luke 
not @ word is said to have been spoken by the Widow 
or her Son, neither is there any great amount of 
dramatic action. How these points have been over. 
come will be gathered from a perusal of the work 
which is now published. 

After its performance at Worcester we may gives 
musical analysis of the work, which has been well 
spoken of by those who have rehearsed it. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


PRIZE LIST, JULY, 1881. 


(Pupils only who have been studying in the Avademy throughou 
the Academical year are eligible for Prizes.) 
MEMORIAL PRIZES. 

The Charles Lucas Silver Medal (From a design by T. 
Woolner, R.A.).—In Memory of Charles Lucas (Student, 
Professor, Conductor, and Principal). For the Corn position 
for Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ, of the 100th Pgalm, 
Awarded to George John Bennett. (Examiners: 
Baumer, J. Baptiste Calkin, and W. H. onk—Chairman.) 

The Parepa-Rosa Gold Medal.—In Memory of Ew 
Parepa-Rosa. (Endowed by Carl Rosa, Esq.) For he See 
ing of Pieces selected by the Committee. Awarded to Ben- 
jamin Davies. (Hzaminers: Luigi Arditi, J. Maas, and G. Li 
Caisi—Chairman. ) 

The Sterndale Bennett Prize (Purse of Ten Guineas).—In 
Memory of Professor Sir William Sterndale Bennett, M.A, 
Mus. D., D.C.L. (Student, Professor, and Principal). For the 
Playing of a Pianoforte Composition by Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett,selected by the Committee. Awarded to Annie Cantelo. 

Additional Prizes (Purses of Five Guineas).—(Presented by 
W. Dorrell, Esq., and Charles Hallé, Esq.). Awarded to Row 
Goode and Mary Bruce Sanderson. Examiners: Oliver May, 
Adolf Schlosser, and W. Dorrell—Chairman.) 

The Llewelyn Thomas Gold Medal (Presented by Dr. Llewelyn 
Thomas). For Declamatory English Singing, exemplified in 
Pieces chosen by the Committee. Awarded to Annie Grey. 
Examiners ; H.C, Deacon, Lewis Thomas, and Charles Santley— 
Chairman.) 

The Evill Prize (Purse of Ten Guineas).—(Presented by H. 
Evill, Esq.). For Declamatory English Singing, exempli 
in Pieces chosen by the Committee. Awarded to Frank May. 
Examiners: H. C. Deacon, Lewis Thomas, and Charles 
Santley— Chairman.) 

The Heatheote Long Prize (Purse of Ten Guineas),—(Pr- 
sented by Heathcote Long, Esq.). For the Playing of 4 
Pianoforte Piece, selected by the Committee. Awarded # 
Herbert Lake. (Examiners: Oliver May, Adolf Schlosser, 
and W. Dorrell—Chairman.) 

The Santley Prize (Purse of Ten Guineas).—(Presented by 
Charles Santley, Esq.). For Accompaniment and Tram 
position. Awarded to Percy Stranders. (Examiners: ¥. if 
Cowen, Henry Gadsby, and Charles Salaman—Chairman.) 

- ANNUAL PRIZES. 
PRINCIPAL STUDIES.—FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

Certificates of Merit (to Pupils who have previously received 
Silver Medals, being the highest Award of the Academy)— 
Effie Clements (Singing) ; Beatrice Davenport, we be 
Rose Evans, Elizabeth Foskett, Amy Gell, A aul 
Maud Willett (Piano/orte). ; 

Silver Medals (to Pupils who have previously received Brout 
Medals).—Annie Balfour, Annie Cantelo, Ellen Ellis, 
Elvey, Florence Taylor, and Gwenllean 'I‘homas ( 

Commendations.—Lena Law, Emilie Lloyd, Adéle My 
Josephine Pulham, Hilda Wilson, and Ellen Woolley (Sagi 
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arranged his own libretto, which is divided into three 


Annie Daymond, Jane Hogg, and Kate Isaacson (Pia 





























arp). 
eo Medals.— Kate Ashdown, Mary Beare, Kate Bentley, 
Florence Cater, Christina Cross, Kate Hardy, Frances Hipwell, 
Mary Moon, Eleanor Rees, Kate Shackell, Ada South, Gwen- 
lean Thomas, Arabella ‘Tomlins, and Charlotte Thudichum 
(Singing) ; Florence Barnes, Jessie Buckland, Blanche Cornish, 
Marian Davis, Louise De Nolhac, Margaret Devey, Alice Dyer, 
Henrietta Gilder, Rose Goode, Evelyn Green, Edith Hunt, 
Charlotte Kerr, Cecilia Lancelot, Emily Latter, Claire Leblanc, 
Selina Mackness, Ethel Munster, Lilian Munster, Annie Mukle, 
Maria Pope, Alice Robinson, Mary Bruce Sanderson, Frances 
Smith, Cecilia Stevenson, Adeline Taylor, and Annie Maria 
Williams (Pianoforte); Mary Hewitt, Ethel Pedley, and 
Colvina Waite ( Violin) ; Florence Chaplin and Amy Lavington 
(Harp) ; Rose Davenport and Rose Evans (Harmony). 

Commendations.—Georgina Booth, Rose Davenport, Kate 
Goodwin, Annie Grey, Constance Griffiths, Margaret Summers, 
Eva Thompson, Kate Tully, and Annie Williford (Singing) ; 
Rosa Ascough, Annie Burghes, Jessie Cook, Alice Crang, 
Elizabeth Harvey, Sarah Hughes, Ellen Jacobs, Cassandra 
rut Knight, Caroline Lockwood, Leonora Manley, Kate Millard, 
Edith Salmon, Augusta Schiifer, Minna Sparke, Eva Thompson, 
Florence Tyers, and Elizabeth Yeatman (Pianoforte); Mary 





T. Cheetham (Violin) ; Sarah 'Threlfall and Beatrice Davenport 
ent, (Harmony). 

tion EXAMINERS : 

alm. Singing. —G. Benson, F. R. Cox, Ettore Fiori, Cav. P. Gold- 


berg, Alberto Randegger, W. Shakespeare, and Manuel Garcia, 
.) M.D. Hon.—(Chairman) ; Pianoforte—H, R. Eyers, Walter 







syne Fitton, W. H. Holmes, F. B. Jewson, A. O’ » Harold 
Sing- Thomas, Frederick Westlake, T. Wingham, and Walter Mac- 
Ben- farren—(Chairman) ; Orchestral Instruments.—A. Pezae, The 
G. li Principal, F. Bay , John ‘Thomas, and P, Sainton—(Chair- 
mn) Organ.—James Higgs, C. Steggall (Mus. DL. Cantab.), 
).—Kn £. H. Turpin, and the Principal—(Chairman); Harmony.— 
M.A, H, C. Banister, F. Davenport, A. H. Jackson, H. C. Lunn, E. 
‘or the Prout (B.A. Lond.), C. Steggall (Mus. D, Cantab.), and the 
rndale Principal—(Chairman). 
‘antelo. MALE DEPARTMENT. 
ted by Certificate of Merit.—William G. Wood (Organ). 
to Rowe Silver Medals.—Exnest Ford and Alfred (Pianoforte) ; 
er May, Frank Arnold ( Violin) ; Walter Barker (Harp) ; George John 
Bennett (Harmony). 
Jewelya Commendations.—Hirwen Jones (Singing) ; William Darby, 
lified in George Hooper, Herbert Lake, and Edwin Samson (Pianoforte). 
" Grey. Bronze Medals.—Richard H. Cummings, Henry Duoman, 
any Hulbert L. Fulkerson, North Home, Herbert Jay, Bantock 
by Hl Pierpoint. John G. Robertsou, Musgrove Tufnail, and William 
ed by ‘4 Wilkins (Singing) ; John C. Bowen, Livesay Carrott, Edward 
cen) G. Croager, George W. F. Crowther, John Cullen, Arthur W. 
he Dace, Charles S. Macpherson, Septimus Webbe, and Samuel 
1 0 Wiggins (Pianoforte); Arthur Bent and Corelli Windeatt 
Pre (Violin) ; James E. Humbleton and William C. Hann ( Violon- 
s).—( ‘1s cll); Rowland Briant and Walter Hughes (Organ) ; Walter 
anied » (lore = Hughes, Thomas B, Knott, and William Sewell 
Harmony). 
Schloeset, Commendations. —Thomas. B. Dowling, Arthur George, 
tel Herbert, Charles H. Kempling, Ernest O. Kiver, 
ie omas B. Knott, Walter Mackway, and Herbert Smith 
nd Ti (Pianoforte) ; Prentice Chapman (Vivlin); Arthur Lake and 
Reve: Fs (Organ); Rowland Briant, Charles S. Mac- 
rman.) pherson, and John West (Harmony). 


Prize Violin Bow —(for violin playing).—Madeand presented 
the Royal Academy of Music by Mr. James Tubbs, of 
Wardour Street. Awarded to German Jones, 


EXAMINERS : 

Singing —F. R. Cox, Ettore Fiori, Alberto Randegger, W. 
, T. A. Wallworth, F. Walker, and Manuel t Garcia, 
BD. Yon.—Chairman, . Pianoforte—H. R, Eyers, Eaton 
‘ning, Walter Fitton, W. H. Holmes, F. B. Jewson, S. Kemp, 
Unley Richards, Harold Thomas, Frederick Westlake, 

“4 md pt: Panel F Rely 4 Orchest; al 
runents.—A. Pezzi, the Principal, F. , John Thomas, 
P. Sainton—Chairman. Oak Janes Higgs, 0. Steg- 
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Winifred Robinson and Kathleen Watts ( Violin) ; Lucy Leach | gall, Mus. D., Cantab., E. H. Turpin, and the Principal—Chair- 
man. Harmony; H.C. Banister, F. Davenport, A. H. Jack- 


son, H. C. Lunn, E, Prout, B.A. Lond., ©. Steggall, Mus. D. 
Cantab., and the Principal— Chairman. 

Westmorland Scholar.— Hilda Wilson. Potter Erxrhibi- 
tioner—Amy Hare. Additional (the gift of Miss A 
Zimmermann ).—Beatrice Davenport. Sterndale Bennett Scho- 
lar.—Charles 8. Macpherson. Parepa-Rosa Scholar.—Char- 
lotte Thudichum. Sir John Goss Scholar.—Edwin Lemare. 
Lady Goldsmid Scholar.—Margaret Gyde. Balfe Schclar.— 
George J. Bennett. Thalberg Scholar—Arthur Dace. No- 
vello Scholar.—William Sewell. The Hine Gift. — Annie 
Mukle, By Order, 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Sir,— Will you kindly insert the following in an 
early Number of the “‘ OncuesTRa anv THe Cuore,” and 
say that I shall be grateful for particulars concerning 
any of the authors named. I may note that I have some 
small items of information relative to each of the 
above, but must have other accounts as a means of 
comparison to ensure accuracy.— Yours faithfully, 
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LA BOULANGERE. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIO BY 





POPPA PAAAAARAAWIrrmrnrmrwm Hn 


LA BOULANGERE. Full Vocal Score. English, nett 8s. 
LA BOULANGERE. Complete Opera for Piano Solo. ,, 2/6 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 


SONG 8, &c. 
ACT I. 
COMPASS. KBY. PRICE. 
Overture on ‘a a oe "on ee 1 Ke 
The Fancy Bazaar Tenor F 
For your Good Hint .. .. F 
(Scene and Melos) 
So, Sir, you are Here Con. & Bar, G 
(Duet) 
Once a Lady’s Heart.. .. Tenor F 
(Stock Jobber’s Song) 
My Sisters and Myself Soprano E flat 
’Tis so Good to have a 
Sweetheart .. Contralto DtoE G 4s. 
We Drank it Once Baritone E flat 
(Song and Chorus) 
Finale to Act I.—You are Free 
ACT II. 
Sweet Jam Tart .. Soprano G 
Far Apart Contralto CtoE E flat 4s. 
(Romance) 
The Coalmanand the Miller Soprano CtoF F 4s. 
(Idyll in Black and White) 
An Arrangement we’re in 
SFr Baritone F 
(Baker's Song) 
Be off! my Men.. .. .. Cc 
(Quintett, with Chorus) 
Yes, Youare Free .. .. Baritone AtoF E flat 4s, 
Finale to Act IT,—In us you 
seea Court., .. «- A flat 
ACT III. 
First Tableau. (Instrumental.) A 
Second Tableau. Chorus and 
Parted.. .. .» «+ «+ Contralto CtoF G 4s. 
(Romance) 
Datei «soe tae A 
(Msthetic Song) 
The Dream is over .. .. Baritone CtoE E flat 4s. 
(Valse Lente) 
Finale. E flat 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Voutcan.—If you cannot turn the pegs of your Violin with your fiuger and 
thumb, try your teeth, or a pair of pincers. When you get them loose, grease them 
well, and you will have no more trouble. 

Gzongs H.—Yon had better turn your attention to the study of the existing 
notation, before you complete ‘‘ the invention of a new system of writing music 
on a simple plan so that peple like myself who don’t know there notes mag lems 
te read in a few week.” 

A. H. C.—The only “ electric musical instrument that has been invented” was 
that employed for igniting discs of gun-gotton to imitate cannons at a concert 
given at the Crystal Palace some years ago, when ‘‘ten thousand voices” roared 
the National Anthem, and salvos of cannon marked the rhythm of the bars. 
Curors.—We never heard of the Teutonic Sol-fa. Write to a German muse 
publisher, 

Eannes?.—I[t is out of our power to tell you how to make g harmonium. Bet- 
ter buy one. 

O. P. L.—The name of Dr. Mason is not in the list of musical graduates of 
either University. The shortest way is to ask the man himseif where he tok 
his degree, or who gave it to him. 


An Ayxiovs Ruapgsa.— Singers folding Challenge” is the title of a peculiar 
sort of Tricycle, and not a Pocket Guide to Vocal Competitions. 
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perhaps, no incident more widely known than ## 





described by Cervantes, of Don Quixote tilting # 
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SS 
windmills. The ridicule lavished on the worthy knight 
of La Mancha, has almost obliterated the fact that his 
intentions were always honest, and that his efforts 
were directed for the benefit of the oppressed; and 
though undoubtedly the romance of Cervantes wasin- 
tended asa skit on the absurd pseudo-chivalric fashion 
of the day, yet underlying its primary intention, there 
exists @ distinct and earnest attempt at influencing 




































































































3d. public opinion in more solemn matters than the 
sfiected imitation of a fantastic and effete era. It is 
: a common taunt to compare would-be reformers of 
6a existing abuses to the crack-brained hero of the great 
Spanish novelist ; but the fact is forgotten, that it is 
Don Quixote who has immortalised the windmills, and 
not the windmills which have perpetuated the fame of 
Don Quixote. Unfortunately, in the present condition 
of society, not only as regards art, but in every aspect, 
— there is no lack of objects for a literary knight-errant 
to break his lance upon, and more unfortunately still, 
—_ many a knight-errant, as pure in mind, and as honest 
e them in purpose as even Don Quixote, has been overthrown 
and cast down by the ever-revolving sails of some 

me monstrous social abuse. 
“—_ A reformer in modern times is generally looked upon 
erie 4s an individual to whom nothing is sacred; as a 
concert man who would destroy the most precious ties for the 
“1m sike of upholding a theory, and as an inveterate 
mi memy of all constituted authorities, Unhappily, 
“ier many who pose before the world as disinterested and 
m. Bet enlightened philanthropists, but too readily lend them- 
selves to this character, and proceed on the plan that 
aoe the first principle of reform is demolition. To argue 
with men of this stamp is impossible, for the real 
a peculiar motive of nearly all their actions is self, and many an 





apparently conscientious, so-called, reformer, is at heart 
a factious demagogue, who, not content with the lowly 
place, both morally and intellectually, that Nature has 
assigned him, seeks notoriety by any and every means 
in his power ; and jealous of men more gifted than him- 
self, takes all opportunities of indulging in his mis- 
thievous and iconoclastic propensities. 

It is persons of this sort who in reality support, 


















peat tinually attack; for their very virulence defeats its 

ER. own object, and public opinion, in its disgust at their 

in History= Ureasoning violence, gradually forgets the cause of the 

e- pot vhole movement. 

re, — Hare But, nevertheless, improper conduct on the one side 

. Noe" HE cannot excuse persistent inaction on the other; and, 
tas! it is but too true that the latter is frequently the 








sequel of the former. 

The present conditions of many of our great Art 
Institutions is such, as to be the cause of the greatest 
regret and apprehension to all who have their genuine 
interests at heart. For many years the fact that the 
Wo Academies of London were simply close and 
Mivate bodies—in manifest opposition to the real 
tention of their founders—has been overlooked or 
“unived at; but now that a great reaction has taken 






































instead of destroying, the abuses which they so con-. 








place in all art matters, and that society in general is 
interesting itself both theoretically and ph ysically in 
every subject appertaining both to music ani painting, 
the flagrant shortcomings at the Royal A rademy of 
Arts and the Royal Academy of Music can no longer 
be passed over in silence. ‘Age before Honesty” is, 
in reality, the cry of those who are continuall y asserting 
that because a thing has existed for years in a certain 
state, that, therefore, that condition must cif necessity 
be the best. Indiscriminate and unceasing )araise is as 
bad if not worse than indiscriminate and unceasing 
blame; and those who will not see and cor rect patent 
errors are guilty not only of the faults them selves, but 
also of the excesses which may be commited, when 
finally a reversion is effected by popular: reaetion. 
The friends of many of our artistic instilmtioms are 
constantly reiterating that because these loodies have 
done good work in the past, that, therefore, they must 
inevitably do so in the future ; forgetful of t’ke faet that: 
the condition of affairs has undergone # complete 
revolution in the last thirty years. The constant 
palliation and condoning of the evident roistakes of 
many of our celebrated institutions, is a direet stimulus 
to the efforts of these undisciplined reformers, who are 
always trying to destroy an undertaking simply 
because it has existed for centuries; and a wilful 
blindness, and gn arrogant disregard to public opinion 
is simply an encouragement for noisy Radicals to spout 
their usual blatant and unlogical nonsense. Any 
visitor to the May Exhibition at Burlington House 
can see that many pictures are hung on the walls that 
ought never to have place in a gallery presumably 
intended for the works of the best English artists ; 
and on closer examination it will be found that pictures. 
by able and conscientious painters are either excluded 
altogether, or hung in some obscure nook, to make 
room for the pet protégés or favourite pupils of members 
of the Royal Academy itself. Artists who may 
personally be distasteful to one or more of the 
Academical body, are persistently overlooked, even 
though both in their style and execution they may be 
worthy followers of the Academical traditions : indeed, 
in one case, 9 painter who was deemed worthy by the 
Council of the Royal Academy of occupying the post of 
curator of their schools, is now continually excluded 
from the Spring Exhibition, because, forsooth, he in his 
private capacity resisted the dictates of the illustrious 
Forty. 

Why is it that the names of many well-known 
artists gre, year after year, omitted from the catalogue ? 
Why is it that pictures more fitting for the hoardings in 
the street, or the exterior of some penny peepshow are 
persistently exhibited in the galleries ?_ Why is it that 
the productions of water-colour painters ate thrust into 
a little room where the works are jumbled together like 
beads is 4 kaleidoscope, while large canvasses of in- 
finitesimal artistic merits are allotted the place of 
honour in the other parts of the building ? 


The Royal Academy of Arts was intended as a 
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fountain from which English Art should spring pure 
and unsullied, not as a private tap for the express 
purpose of affording entertainment for a chosen few. 

A visit to the vaults of Burlington House, before the 
rejected pictures are removed by their various owners, 
would immensely surprise those unsophisticated people 
who imagine that the Royal Academicians meet in 
solemn coiclave to choose the best pictures for dis- 
playing on their walls: it may indeed be necessary to 
thang seme immature and imperfect productions to keep 
iin counten ance certain of the older members of the 
Academy itself; but it can hardly be right or 
mecesseary that no outsider is to be admitted, unless, 
perforce, h e paints as badly as some of his judges. 

The ar;zument is frequently advanced that the 
Royel Aca: lemy is in reality a private corporation with 
only a sma!\l subsidy from the public purse, and that it 
(positively is: only an overgrown learned Society. The 
unsoundne:is of this view is patent to all who carefully 
examine it. Any Society which has a Royal Charter, 
and is founded for an express purpose, is bound by 
every law to do its best to advance the interests of the 
mission for which it was created; and the immense 
public pativonage which is bestowed on the Royal 
Academy of Arts compels, or ought to compel, it in 
retura to do its best for the world which so generously 
supports it. 

The pres:2nt time is an age of demolition and icono- 
clasm; the leveller has now more power than the 
erector, and public opinion is either unable or unwilling 
to stem the tide of events. This being so, it behoves 
us all to «ee that there are no rents in our armour; 
and it is doubly desirable that public bodies, which at 
all times are extremely open to adverse criticism, should, 
now especis lly, offer no mark for the weapons of reck- 
less progresaists. 

The Institution in Burlington House, both by its 
age and its associations, is valuable to all followers of 
the Arts; and it would be much to bedeplored if, by a 
blind indifference to its own shortcomings, it courted 
the destructiion that has befallen far more immaculate 
undertakin,zs than itself. 

“Ars celare Artem,” is an adage that appears par- 
ticularly applicable to the Royal Academy of Arts; for 
it seems to be the aim of this body, to conceal and 
ignore all artistic efforts that do not emanate from it- 

self; and it is only by a complete reformation of the 
pernicious system that bas so long prevailed, that this 
establishment can hope to regain the position which 
properly appertains to the principal Artistic Institution 
in Great Britain. 





MADAME MODJESKA'S JULIET. 





The performances that have been given by Mdme. 
Modjeska have prepared the way for her appearance 
in Shakespeare. Accordingly she made her first effort 
to illustrate the greatest of dramatists, and assumed 





=——. 
the character of Juliet. So far as London is concerned 
this representation is altogether a novelty, [p the 
autumn of last year, while staying at Cadgwith, g 
fishing-village in Cornwall, within three or four miles 
of the Lizard, Mdme. Modjeska gave, for a charitable 
object, a performance in a rectory garden, her Romeo 
being the same that now supports her. Obscure as was 
the representation, its success was sufficient to pave the 
way for the serious assumption of Juliet which has now 
been witnessed. Up to a certain point, which is far in 
advance of that ordinarily or often obtained, the Juliet 
of Mdme. Modjeska is a brilliant success. Far beyond 
the level attained during recent years by any actress 
with a single exception, that of Miss Neilson, does it 
soar, That it is weakest at the strongest points need 
surprise no one, who thinks how difficult is the feat of 
giving in a foreign language scenes which may fairly 
claim to be the most arduous in the drama. It may 
be doubted whether any demand upon the physical and 
intellectual faculties of an actress equal to that involved 
in the adequate delivery of the potion scene is made 
by any other character in the drama. 

Concerning the beauty and grace of Mdme. Modjeska’s 
acting in the early scenes we have already spoken, 
The poetry and fragrance of these have never been 
better expressed. All about the performance was new 
and beautiful, and a light of complete revelation was 
cast upon details of the character. That the character, 
as a whole, was grasped or set before the public may 
not be said. Short of that complete interpretation 
which is rarely afforded, Mdme. Modjeska’s perform. 
ance was all that could be desired. It was bright, 
subtle, womanly, exquisite, passionate; it was not 
girlish, impulsive, enthralling. At the outset, even 
Mdme. Modjeska showed how fresh and original was 
the conception of the part she had framed. She did 
not, like Miss Neilson, come running with girlish 
impetuosity on to the stage. Gravely, coolly, and u- 
affectedly, she entered, clinging to her father, withs 
heart free from any thought of the trouble and ecstacy 
in store for her, As she crosses the room she drops 
her fan, and Romeo, whom surprise and admiration 
have completely vanquished, picks it up and hands ther. 
As he does this, their eyes meet, and Juliet reads in his 
look the mystery of her future. Completely spellbound, 
she is unable to do more than cower before him, much 
as a dove might cower in presence of a falcon. Ha 
dazed and inquiring eyes sink before the passion of his 
gaze, her limbs refuse their office, and she subsides 
into an obeisance that is almost gauche, As she departs, 
the full spell is upon her. So completely under is 
influence is she, the freedom permitted Romeo when 
they return together seems more than courtesy of 
ordinary usage. Instead of merely kissing her han 
as, according to the squeamish fashion of to-day, ¥ 
ordinarily done in representation, Romeo, obeying the 
unmistakable indication of the lines, and the express 
directions of most editions of the play—though not 
the folios—kisses her fully upon the lips. This scott 
she meets with so full acquiescence and repayal, thst 
the nuptials, ‘ brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
may almost he said to date from that moment. So com 
pletely possessed and absorbed in her new vision is ht 
the declaration that,— 

“If he be married, 
My grave is like to be my marriage bed,” 


seems neither strange nor extravagant. Full prepo 
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tion for the passion and tenderness of the balcony 
gcene is afforded in this scene. That this passion of 
jove has seized upon and is wringing the heart of 
Juliet, is but too obvious. What more natural than 
that Juliet should, upon retiring to rest, open her 
window, and in the secrecy and seclusion of one of those 
Italian gardens, half-garden, half-orchard, the tran- 
quillity of which is indescribable, talk of her love to the 
stars of heaven? She calls on Romeo, and is over- 
heard, since Romeo, ‘‘ with love and light wings, had 
over-perched the walls.” Then follows the most 
delicious and immortal scene of love-making that the 
heart of man has yet conceived. The full fragrance of 
this was expressed. Nothing finer, more poetical, 
dreamy, and amorous than the utterance of Mdme. 
Modjeska can be conceived. Her babble of love is 
delicious. So full of her joy is she, she continues in a 
bird-like warble, more glad to tell of her own delight 
than even to listen to the vows which are more to her 
than life. Some innovations upon ordinary method, 
defensible enough, though their acceptability is not 
preclusive of other readings, are introduced. Thus, in 
the famous lines— 


“Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon,” &c., 


which succeeding Juliets have been in the habit of 
delivering with a gloomy prevision,, Mdme. Modjeska 
adoptsa tone ofbanter. ‘‘ Oh, fie, swear by the moon ! 
Wilt thou prove inconstant and variable like her ?” is 
what she seems to say. That this view is defensible, 
and that the effect of its adoption is pleasant, we are 
content to affirm. We will not, however, award it any 
superiority over the view it replaces. A little further 
ona delightful effect was given to the line concerning 
the wanton’s bird,— 


‘‘ Who lets it hop a little from her hand,” 


by the playful and caressing utterance of the word 
“hop.” Throughout this scene Mdme. Modjeska 
brought to bear upon the text all the resources of an 
exquisitely feminine sensibility and insight, and the 
whole was delicious. An innovation quite in keeping 
with what had gone before was achieved in the following 
seené, where the nurse in her petulance and firmness 
refuses to deliver to Juliet the message with which she 
has been charged by, Romeo. After peeping in cus- 
tomary fashion on one side of the nurse and then the 
other, and finding her advances rejected, Juliet kneels 
infront of the matron, and bursts into tears. At this 
the nurse's ill-temper and obstinacy give way. Juliet, 

ed up into caressing arms, sees with cheery 
laughter that her counterfeited grief has accomplished 


her Pr. 
All this is pretty, delicate, and delightfal as it may 


be, and these scenes are all that can be desired. In 
the later scenes there was less to admire. Mdme. 
Modjeska's knowledge of our language is scarcely 
enough to permit of her giving to the potion scene, 
Vhich is the crucial test of the capacity of an artist, 
the impetuosity which is indispensable to its adequate 
delivery. Her rendering of these scenes was good but 
‘nventional, and there is little that distinguishes the 
mance from that of the best-remembered of her 
rs. 

Asa whole, then Mdme. Modjeska’s performance 
® pronounced interesting and attractive, and 

ven beautiful, without being great. Upon whatever 





is incidental to Juliet a strong light is shed!, but the 
character of Juliet herself obtains little, if a) xy, illumi- 
nation. There is no wantofpassion. Passicn, indeed, 
asserts itself almost from the first moment. What is 
wanting is that indescribable mingling of girlhood and 
womanhood which forms Juliet. Mdme. Modjeska 
shows us @ woman, a loving, delightful, sj) mpathetic 
creation, who may be any one in the world, exeept. 
Juliet. 

Of those by whom Mdme. Modjeska was supported, 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, the representative of Mexcutio, 
calls first for notice. Conquering that teimdency to 
over-exhilaration which constitutes a carding! defeet in, 
many representatives of the purt, Mr. Barrett delivered 
the early speeches of Mercutio—notably the €)ueen Mab 
speech—in an easy, debonnair, and conversational tone: 
that was very effective. In the later scene, which: was,. 
indeed, for him the “ last scene of all,” he departed far 
from precedent, giving the dying speeches with am 
appropriate blending of seriousness and hu:mour that. 
was admirably effective. It may be doubted whether 
the details attending the death of Mercutio have ever 
been equally significant. Mr. Forbes-Robertson as 
Romeo afforded Mdme. Modjeska admirable support, 
and made a further stride in his profession. Very: 
much in earnest and with a distinct vein of passion, he- 
succeeded during most of the scenes in conveying the: 
idea that Romeo was absolutely in love with Juliet. 
So accustomed are we to Romeos who are in lowe with 
themselves whose chief desire is to distract the attention: 
of the public from Juliet und fix it upon themselves, 
the relief afforded by this style of acting was imdeserib-. 
able. In his manner of reaching up the balcony, and 
in many other details, Mr. Robertson showed veay great. 
earnestness, and his bearing generally was gallant,. 
courteous, and dignified. Mr. John Ryder gave onee- 
more his well-known and thoroughly effective rendermg: 
of the Friar, of which character he enjoys a virtual 
monopoly. Mr. G. W. Anson doubled the pants of 
Peter and the Apothecary, and was quite excellent im 
both. Wedo not remember having seen the former’ 
character so well played. Miss Le Thiere assigned the: 
requisite physiognomy to the Nurse, and spoke thie text. 
with commendable aceuracy and completeness. Mr.. 
E. Price was Tybalt, Mr. E. B. Norman, Benvolio:;: Mr. 
Norman Forbes, Paris ; Mr. E. Butler, Montague:;: Mr. 
Clifford Cooper, Capulet. The cast, as a whole, was 
satisfactory. 

As regards the manner in which the piece wae put 
upon the stage, it is difficult to speak in terms of too- 
high eulogy. The whole mise en scéne was excellent. 
The appearance of Mdme. Modjeska and that of Mr.. 
Forbes- Robertson were as effective as they could be,. and: 
the decorations generally and the arrangement of the: 
scenes were tasteful and judicious. In the last ast, the: 
plan adopted in the opera of placing the grill leading: 
into the tomb at the back of the stage, and the slab on: 
which Juliet reposes in full view, was adopted with very 
beneficial results. It is only to be regretted that the 
scenery was so elaborate that the waits between the: 
different acts, inclnding the dropping of a huge eurtain, 
seriously interfered with the enjoyment of the public. 
Some most justifiable restorations had been made to 
the text, and the passages which a frivolous and con- 
temptible prudery had expunged returned ‘to their 
places. Thanks to this fact, and to the admirably 
intelligent acting of Mdme. Modjeska, the performance 
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of “ Romea and Juliet " constitutes one of the highest and 
most intellectual treats ever set before the public.— 
Sunday Tw nes. 





CONCERTS. 


Brexsec x Lirerary anv Screntiric Institution.—On 
Wednesda y evening, August 10th, a literary and mnsical 
entertainment, entitled “A Night wi’ Scottish Poets,” 
was giver: by Mr. Sinclair Dunn, a young tenor 
singer, accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Goodall. 
The first part consisted of a selection of songs by Robert 
Burns, tl«s ‘‘ Ettrick Shepherd,” and William Glen, a 
sketch of t he lives of each, and anecdotes both pathetic 
and humorous. Mr. Sinclair Dunn’s rendering of ‘‘ 0’ 
a’ the airts; the win’ can blaw ” was very effective, and 
«¢ A man’si. man for a’ that” ‘‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled,” and ‘‘ Bird of the Wilderness” were also sung with 
true feelim:. The second part included songs selected 
from Scott and Robert Tannahill. Theinterest was fully 
maintaine 1 through the evening, the remarks and anec- 
dotes introductory to the varied songs being character- 
istically appropriate. Walter Scott's ‘ Troubadour,” 
set to music by Dr. Sullivan, sung with genuine spirit, 
Was wnaniimously encored. ‘‘ Macgregor’s Gathering ” 
was also given with effect, and an encore demanded ; 
but an exc:use was made by Mr. Sinclair Dunn, on the 
plea of his having already sung so many pieces. ‘ Auld 
lang syne” completed the programme, the audience 
joining in the chorus at the end of each verse. The 
entire performance afforded high gratification to an 
appreciative assembly. 








PROMEWADE CONCERTS AT COVENT GARDEN 
THEATRE. 


The sesison of promenade concerts at this theatre 
commenced on Saturday, August 6th, with a programme 
selected to gratify alike the taste of musical amateurs 
as well as that of the general public. Of the good 
things provided for the display of the powers of the 
orchestra there were the mareh from ‘ Tannhauser,”’ 
the ‘‘ Guillaume Tell” overture, as fresh as when it was 
first heard in London half a century ago, and a selec- 
tion from Gounod’s “ Faust.” The overture was 
admirably played, and sufficiently proved the capa- 
bilities of the band and the unpretending skill of Mr. 
‘Gwyllym Crowe as a conductor. The instrumental 
soloists are very nearly the same as during previous 
seasons, including Mr. Carrodus, leader, Mr. Howard 
Reynolds, Mr. Radcliffe, Mr. E. Howell, Mr. Egerton, 
and Mr. Hughes. A new waltz, called ‘‘ Light 0’ Love,” 
from the pen of the conductor, is cleverly written, the 
principal subject being a very graceful melody given to 
the solo cornet and well rendered by Mr. Reynolds. 
The waltz was so well received that it will doubtless be 
repeated on some future occasion. The popular gavotte 
from ‘‘ Mignon" for the string band was included in the 
programme, as was also a string quartett, with oboe 
solo, by Taubert, entitled ‘ Liebesliedchen,” and a 
fantasia on English melodies, which was much relished 
by the wudience. The vocal portions of the entertain- 
ment were satisfactory. Mdlle. Elly Warnots sang very 
sweetly and with good execution an aria from Auber’s 
*‘Cheval de Bronze” and the Shadow Song. Mdme. 
Mary Cummings contributed two songs. Signor Foli 
sang Pinsuti's Bedouin’s love song and Gatty's ‘‘ True 





till death,” the former to orchestral accompanimey 

and for an encore substituted the well-worn Jack's 
Yarn,” to the great enjoyment of w large section of {} 

audience. Mr. Richard Rickards, from the Leipsic 
Conservatoire, must be heard again before any just 
estimate can be formed of his powers, and he will dy 
well to select some pieces more suitable to the occasion 
than those which he essayed. 

A final word as to the appearance of the house, Jy 
the decorations there has been a return to a More 
simple character than has of late prevailed, Th 
draperies are of plain-coloured calico, with Ja 
ornaments, neither too numerous nor too elaborate in 
character; but the principal feature is the nov 
arrangement for illumination by the electric light in 
large Japanese lanterns, the effect of which is particy. 
larly grateful to the eye. The opening of the Floral 
Hall as a smoking saloon is a manifest advantage to 
the comfort of the musical portion of the audiengg, as 
it tends to remove the more exuberant of the company 
from the promenade. 

The “ first classical concert ” opened with Schubert's 
graceful overture ‘‘ Rosamunde,” very delicately ren- 
dered by the orchestra, and concluded with the well. 
known one to “ Der Freischutz.” The place of honour 
in the programme, however, was given to Mozart's 
symphony in C major, familiarly known as the Jupiter 
Symphony. This work of the composer's matured 
genius, for it was written only three years before his 
death, is probably the most popular and best known of 
the forty-nine compositions of this class from the same 
pen. It is needless almost to say that it requires tobe 
played with delicacy and finish, but it is more to the 
purpose to notice that ample justice was done to it by 
the band, and particularly in the execution of the second 
movement, the andante cantabile, which was played in 
very fine style. Gounod’s ‘“ Danse des Bacchantes,” 
from the opera of ‘‘ Philemon et Baucis,” met with the 
crisp and perfect intonation in the stringed instruments 
which that quaint music demands, and was thoroughly 
relished by the audience. The ‘‘ Danse” by Berlioz, 
on the other hand, partakes so much of the character of 
chamber music, as to be unsuitable to the purposes of 
a concert where the promenade is permissible, ands 
great deal of the effect was consequently lost. Mdme, 
Frickenhaus was the pianist on the occasion, and played 
Weber’s Concertstiick very satisfactorily ; and similar 
praise may be bestowed upon the vocal music y 
Madlle. Klly Warnots, Miss Orridge, and Mr. Fr 
King. ‘Rode’s Air,” by the first named artist, was 
particularly successful. In the second part of the con- 
cert the selection was from the opera of “ Trovator, 
and the programme also included Mr. Gwyllym Crowes 
new waltz, which was heard for the first time on the 
opening night. 





HAVERLY'S MINSTRELS. 


The first performance at Her Majesty's Theatred 
Haverly’s “Genuine Troupe of Blacks” took place a 
July 30th, and has added another to the attractions 0 
a season of the year when London is sup 
unusually dull, As their title indicates, this 
company that Mr. Haverly previously introduced to# 
London audience, and does not belong to the cates 
of ‘‘ burnt-cork minstrelsy.” Our ideas of the musi@ 
accomplishments of the natives of the Southern » 
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of America have not led us to form any high expecta- 
tions of vocal proficiency, and in this respect the 
audience on Saturday night was agreeably disappointed, 
although lively anticipations of fun were, doubtless, 
entertained by most. The troupe consists of sixty 
members, but the burden of the entertainment is sus- 
tained by the talent of a far smaller number. It con- 
tains at least two very good tenors, Mr. Wallace King, 
«the black tenor,” as he is styled, and Mr. George 
Bohee, who, besides singing several pretty ballads, 
rendered very good service in the harmonized refrains, 
where some charming mezzo-voce effects were produced. 
Particularly we must mention the ballad ‘ Norrine 
Morrine,” sung by Mr. George Bohee, and “ Let your 
tears kiss the flowers on my grave,” sung by Mr. 
Wallace King. The company is rich, too, in those 
exceptionally deep bass voices which were supposed to 
be the exclusive property of Russia. Mr. Richard 
Little exhibited one of these basso profondo organs, de- 
soending to the lower B flat with power and effect. The 
songs of the “corner men,” always a strong point in 
such entertainments, were abundant in humour, and 
although given with all the customary “ pleasant fool- 
ing,” never entrenched upon propriety or good taste. 
In “Mary’s gone with a Coon” Mr. Kersands gave a 
capital delineation of extravagant mock pathos; and 
Mr. Thomas Macintosh indulged in a marvellous per- 
formanee upon the drum, subjecting the instrument, in 
a little piece called ‘‘ Recruits for Gilmore’s Band,” to 
such treatment as it does not often meet with in the 
orchestra. 

The second part of the entertainment, introducing 
the whole of the company, was devoted to a “ realistic 
and dramatic representation of Southern scenes,” and 


was characteristic as well as amusing. 

The very artistic and clever performances upon the 
banjo by the Bohee Brothers already mentioned formed 
& very attractive part of the musical portion of the en- 


vertainment. The programme, which was of moderate 
length, and faithfully carried out, was thoroughly en- 
joyed by a very large audience, and Mr. Haverly may 
be congratulated upon providing an entertainment of a 
superior character, containing some novel features both 
m & musical as well as a dramatic point of view. 
. 











DRAMA. 
The play of “‘ Janet Pride,” which occupied one of the 
most prominent places amongst the famous productions 
own as Adelphi dramas, was revived at the Adelphi 
tre on August 1st, to the complete satisfaction of a 
trowded audience. A piece that has employed the 
united talents of such performers as Mdme. Celeste, 
Mr. B. Webster, Mr. Keeley, Mr. Selby, and Mr. Paul 
ord makes severe demands upon the capabilities of 
‘ly company, and the artists engaged in ils present 
interpretation may be congratulated on the liberal 
amount of success attending their efforts. Miss Gerrard 
ges & pretty and pathetic picture of the heroines, the 
mother and daughter, Janet Pride. Though not with- 
out considerable power in the more trying parts of the 
ce, it is in its lighter phases that the young 
po ai to the greatest advantage—her devotion, 
with petulance towards her protectors, her 
with her sweetheart, &c., being illustrated with 
Pleasant and delicate humour. Mr. Charles 





Warner represents Dick Pride in tone, bearing, and 
appearance as a much more vulgar slangy reprobate 
than he appeared in Webster's rendering. Though 
this militates against the dignity of the part it 
enables the actor to infuse a considerable amount 
of comedy into his performance, which is unquestion- 
ably perfectly true to nature from his point of view, 
and evidently thoroughly to the taste of the au- 
dience. The Monsieur Bernard of Mr. James Fer- 
nandez is a valuable contribution to the general effect, 
and his study of the kindly old Frenchman is a very 
sound and consistent piece of work. Mr. G. Canninge 
is natural and impressive as the jeweller Heriot; Mr. 
H. Proctor makes Black Jack, the tragi-comic ruffian, 
hallowed by tradition ; Mr. F. W. Irish’s Dickey Trotter 
is not only amusing, but relieved by a vein of tender- 
ness which it was pleasant to see recognised, as it 
deserved to be, and the rest of the characters are in 
capable hands. The mounting of the piece has been 
liberally cared for, the scenery, excepting perhaps a 
remarkable geological formation in the middle distance 
of the Australian picture, amply sufficient for even 
modern demands for pre-Raphaelite accuracy, the snow 
scene of the Foundling being indeed about the best 
thing of the kind yet done. The performances, which 
commenced with the ‘‘ Middy Ashore,” whose vivacity 
received the brightest and most spirited expression from 
Miss Clara Jecks, were greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
proval throughout the evening or listened to with an 
earnest attention even more flattering to those con- 
cerned, and, with an amount of compression that will 
ensure Janet Pride’s acquittal considerably before mid- 
night, her story will probably continue to attract for 
some time. 

On the same evening at the Vaudeville Theatre 
Mr. John 8. Clarke announced a short series of fare- 
well performances prior to his departure on a long 
professional tour through the United States and 
Canada. The programme, consisting of ‘* The Widow 
Hunt,” played in its entirety, and of selected scenes 
from ‘“ The Heir at Law,” and ‘‘ The Rivals,” presented 
the modern Munden in three of his most celebrated 
characters. Whether as the hectoring but hen-pecked 
De Boots, Major of Militia, “‘ a dog in forehead but in 
heart a deer ;” or as the avaricious, yet not wholly 
degenerate, pedagogue, Dr. Peter Pangloss, fond of 
cash, yet fonder still of the classics, with which he so 
ridiculously interlards his conversation; or as the 
pusillanimous Bob Acres, vainly assuming airs of 
heroism while his heart is dying within him for terror, 
Mr. Clarke acted with equal ability and well maintained 
his fame as a master of comedy. He was applauded 
with enthusiasm by a numerous audience, who were 
also well pleased with Miss B. Henri, Miss Winifred 
Emery, and Mr. H. B. Conway, from each of whom he 
received effective support. 

That ‘‘sacred lamp of burlesque” which Mr. 
Hollingshead solemnly promised to keep perpetually 
burning in his theatre has been extinguished for many 
weeks past—another and a disheartening instance of 
the proverbial difficulty of giving faithful effect to vir- 
tuous resolve. The manager's remissness is the less 
excusable that he has at his command so many vestal 
virgins well qualified to have assisted him in maintain- 
ing the illumination. It may be hoped( or feared) that 
the revival of the ‘‘ Forty Thieves” at the Gaiety 
Theatre, on August 1st, Bank Holiday, is a proof that 
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the managerial conscience has at last been awakened 
to a sense of its self-imposed responsibility, and that 
for some, if not for all time, to come the stage of the 
Gaiety will be given over to a description of perform- 
ance which has nowhere else a prettier or more appro- 
priate home. In Mr. Reece's extravaganza, rampantly 
humorous and wildly deficient of common sense, the 
lovers of such theatrical fare have an entertainment 
well suited to their tastes. It is set before them in the 
most enticing form; and the ministrants at the feast 
are artists of unrivalled skill in their vocation. This 
will be admitted when it is stated that in the cast are 
included actors of such distinction as the Misses E. 
Farren, K. Vaughan, and C. Gilchrist; and Messrs. 
Royce and J. G. Taylor, who one and all exert them- 
selves with their accustomed skill and success. The 
burlesque is preluded with the operetta called ‘ he 
Fast Coach,” performed very spiritedly in the prin- 
cipal characters by Miss Gilchrist and Mr. Taylor. 

The Theatre Royal, Haymarket, opened on Friday 
Aug. 5th, for an autumn season, under the management 
of Mr. C. Francis. The bill of fare included the old 
stock piece of “ The Little Treasure,’ and an original 
opera bouffe entitled ‘ Gibraltar,” being an adaptation 
by Mr. Alfred Murray of ** La Reine des Halles,” the music 
by Louis Varney. The plot of the pieca is not very 
clearly worked out, nor are the situations well bound 
together ; but the opera is full of light and pretty music 
to which we have been accustomed in entertainments 
of this character, and the scenery is attractive. In 
addition to this there are some well-arranged and 
executed dances. The music has been evidently con- 
structed upon the old opera-bouffe models of Offen- 
bach and Lecocg, with occasional reminiscences 
of other tuneful composers; indeed, one of the 
principal tenor songs is an avowed interpolation ; 
yet, notwithstanding, entitled to but comparatively 
small praise for originality. The effect is gay and 
pleasing, and this is all that can be wanted. Miss 
Kmily Thorne is admirably fitted with the part of the 
Elected Queen of the Fish Market, and M. Loreden 
was equally at home in the character of Pierre, the 
lover and the principal tenor; while Mr. E. Stepan 
displayed his baritone voice (sufficiently powerful and 
of good quality) to advantage. The central character 
of the piece, however, and the one upon which the 
success of the opera mainly depends, is that of Major 
Gibraltar, ani was entrusted to Mr. John Howson, 
who sang the music of the part with considerable 
humour, to the manifest advantage of the performance. 
The chorus was effective, and the band, considerably 
enlarged for the occasion, materially contributed to the 
success of the opera. 








NEW MUSIC. 





[R. Cocks & Co.) 

The Twilight Hour. Arranged by W. Smatiwoop. 

This is a melody by Beethoven set in an easy fashion for the 
use of schools. 

Lascia ch’ io pianga. Arranged by F. Lemorne. 


Handel's well-known melody may possibly be recognised and 
welcomed even by those very familiar with it out of the structure 


of elegant arpeggios and arabesques super-imposed and entwining 





—___= 





(J. Curwen.] 

Acquaint thyself with God. Anthem. By E. J. Hopxtys, 

A bright and pleasing setting of the words in no way 

with difficulties, so as to place it out of the reach of ordingry 
church choirs. 








(Howarp & Co. ] 

‘“ The Watermill.” Song. Music by W. Irvine Bisnop, 

The words by Miss Doudney are excellent, and the setting of 
the song is fit company for the words. Mr. W. Irving Bishop, 
who has made a famous name by his “thought reading,” here 
leaves his own thonghts to be read by others; and if ali his 
musical cogitations are of equal value, the more we hear of then 
the better. 


















[LamBorn Cock. ] 






Vittoria. Air. By Carissim. Arranged for Pianoforte, by ¢, 
H. Cov.prry. 

The variations on this celebrated air of Carissimi’s, though in. 
genious are hardly in keeping with the style of the original. The 
severe melodies of the old masters do not readily lend themselye 
to the flippe, , -gibbety adaptations of the modern school. 














(J. Masters. ] 


Tunes for Mrs. C. F. Auexanper’s Hymns for Little Children, 
Composed by THomas Berry. 

In the melodies of these hymn tunes Mr. Berry has songht to 
confine the limits within the compass of ordinary voices, and has 
avoided the modern part-song style of hymn tune, giving pre. 
ference to the old English Chorale or Psalm tune, such as Gibbons 
or Croft might have written. For this and for the generally 
reverent character of the settings we can offer words of praise 
and wishes for success. Some of the harmonies might bave been 
written with a greater regard for smoothness and grammatical 
rule, but the spirit of the design is not impaired by these defects. 












[Novet.o, Ewer & Co.] 
Cantata. By W. H. Lonenunrst. Mus. Doe. 





The Village Fair. 
Cantuar. 

Dr. Longhurst’s music to this cantata is exactly the sort that is 
calculated to fulfil all the conditions required in such works, It 
is exceedingly melodious, the claims of rhythm are justly observed, 
the accompaniment is interesting and characteristic, and the parts 
flow in that singable fashion which forms the life and soul of 
agreeable music. There is no striving after effect, and yet effet 
is to be found, such as would naturally spring out of un earnest 
desire to do justice to the task undertaken, and to illustrate the 
sentiment of the poem rather than the expressions employed. 
The subject of the “ Alpine Idyll,” as it is called, is that of s 
family of females reduced by poverty to sell their cow at the yearly 
fair, The bustle and gaiety of the scene, is contrasved with the 
sorrow and sadness of the chief characters ; and the dramatic it- 
terest is pointed by the fact that the animal is bought by# male 
member of their family who has returned disguised to his native 
village after he had been thought to be dead. He does not appett 
on the scene, so the whole work is for female voices, and is® 
brightly and pleasantly written that it deserves a wide and lasting 
popularity. ; 

“Old Clothes,” “ She's up and gone,” and “ It was the time of 
Roses.” Songs. By Martinus ScrisiErvs. 

In both the melodies and accompaniments of these songs the 
composer has shown a@ desire to escape from the beaten track; 
and has tried a variety of means for attaining his object; bat a 
he wishes to achieve real success, he must bear in 
saying, ‘Arts celare artem.” The exceptional register of voit 
which some of these songs require, will prove a serious draws" 



























the air, which still remains as beautiful as ever. 





to their ever becoming known. 
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{Parey & Wis. } 
Madame Patey’s Vocal Tutor. 
Contralto Voices. 

The usefulness of this book may be understood, when it is said 
that it contains a series of hints with illustrations, as to the 
Classification, the Cultivation, Expression, and Articulation of the 
Voice, with some excellent advice as to the manegemert of the 
breath, and the method of studying the customary embellishments 
employed. There are exercises with pianoforte accompaniments, 
well calculated to form and strengthen the voice from the begin- 
ning of study through its advancement. There are also several 
gongs and vocal pieces for use when progress has been made, 
The work, used withou. the help of a master, will enable the 
student to avoid many grievous and serious faults. Taken asa 
text-book, it may be employed by many masters who desire to 
have a means of suggesting a thoroughly common-sense method 
of instruction. 


For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, and 





{Ricorpt, } 
Di Paoto Tostt. 


Quaint and original, and well supported in its character by the 
pianoforte part. A musicianly and effective song. 


Penso. Melodia Popolar. 


Pres de toi, loin de toi. Melodie, par L. Denza 


Beautifully designed and full of passionate emphasis, A song 
for a concert singer, who having the power to sing expressively 
only needs the means. 


Chanson d'Amour. Melodie, par L. Denza. 


The composer excels in she expression of passion in music. This 
is what it distinctly professes to be—a song of love, in which the 
voice and accompaniment unite with a brilliant result. 


Forget Me Not. Song. By Cuarurs Dusors. 


Effective and singable, though not very remarkable for the ori- 
ginality of the sequence of the melody. The treatment is, how- 
ever, very good. 





(Srannzey Lucas, Weser & Co.) 


How Faithful are thy Branches. Song. Music by R. O'Leary 
VINNING. 


An admirable song, thoughtful, good, and altogether out of the 
common way. 


Jack Horner. Prize Glee. By Taropore Distiy. 


A capital and spirited piece of composition, well written and 
vooally effective. It obtained, and deserved, the prize offered by 
the Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal Society in 1879, and is now 
offered to the public in three forms: namely, for mixed voices, for 
male voices, and in the Tonic Sol-fa notation. The words are 
taid to be taken from ‘‘ The Ancient Merriment” of “Jack and 


re Step-dame,” a.p. 1672. This is a publication we should like 
see. 


Come, fill your glasses high; A Rose of the Garden; and the Red 
Sun is sinking. By Henny Lesuiz. 
The first of these Part-songs is for male voices ; the second for 
‘mixed quartette ; and the third is published in two ways, to suit 
h these sets of singers. As usual, with all Mr. Leslie's com- 
Wtitions, they are very vocal and melodious, and would doubtless 
become popular when well sung. 








THE CHOIR COLUMN. 


The Ely Cathedral school has just received an important 
to its accommodation by the completion and opening of 
Hereward Hall, which bas been erected at a cost of £6000. The 
tew building is situated on the site of the old Pilgrims’ Hostelry, 
opposite to the Ely Porta, which was built by Walpole in the four- 
wenth century, ‘and has long been used as the principal school-room. 
Hall is alaoin fourteenth century style of architecture, the 








materials being red Suffolk brick with Bath stone dressings, and 
it forms a notable addition to the prominent features of the city 
Besides class and lecture rooms it contains sixty dormitories, a 
library, &c., and enables the dean and chapter to increase the 
number of boarders to 100. Under the new scheme of manage- 
ment which has been sanctioned by the Charity Commissioners 
there will be twelve foundation scholarships of £10 each, and 
three exhibitions of £45 each for three years at the universities. 
The Bishop of Ely, in addition to an annual prize, has promised 
a £25 scholarship for a clergyman’s son. In order to obtain the 
funds for the erection of the hall the dean and chapter, who have 
for the last eleven years been engaged in reorganising the school 
and increasing its efficiency, surrendered £6000 worth of capitular 
property to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. ‘Che opening cere- 
mony included a special service in the cathedral, at which Dean 
Merivale gave an interesting address on the place occupied by 
cathedral schools‘among the educational institutions of the country» 
and specially referring to the history of the King’s School at Ely. 
After the cathedral service the scholars, masters, and cathedral 
clergy went in procession to the new buildings, where the bishop 
conducted the office of dedication. In the afternoon the school 
prizes were distributed, and the head-master, the Rev. R. 
Winkfield, made his report for the past year. Cougratulatory ad- 
dresses on the event of the day were given by the bishop, Arch- 
deacon Emery, the Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
other gentlemen ; and the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks 
to the Bishop of Ely for presiding on the occasion. 





NOTES. 





Deatu or Mr. Groraz Borrow.—Mr. George Borrow, the author 
of many works relating to the gipsy races, and who had travelled 
over the Continent in the company of gipsies for several years, at 
the end of July died at Oulton, near Lowestoft. Mr. Borrow was 
born at East’ Dereham, Norfolk, in 1803, and was the son of an 
officer in the army and of Cornish extraction. He was educated 
at the Norwich and several other grammar schools in England, 
and spent about two years at the High School Edinburgh. In 
1818 he was articled to a solicitor in Norwich, but did not follow 
the legal profession long, being inclined to philology and other 
branches of literature, including several modern languages. He 
also picked up from some gipsies who encamped on a heath near 
Norwich a knowledge of their tongue, which, though broken and 
seanty, exhibits marks of high antiquity. Quitting Norwich and 
abandoning the law on his father’s death, he came to London and 
worked for the publishers; but, his health failing, he lived for 
Some years a life of wandering and adventure. In 1833 he entered 
the service of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and being 
sent by them into Russia he edited at St. Petersburg the New 
Testament in the Mandchu or Chinese-Tartar language ; whilst 
there he also published a book called ‘ Targum,” consisting of 
metrical translations from thirty languages. Subsequently he was 
twice sent as agent of the Bible Society into Spain, where he was 
twice imprisoned for endeavouring to circulate the Scriptures 
Whilst in Spain he mixed much with the Calore, or Zineali, called 
by the Spaniards gitanos, or gipsies, whose language he found to 
be much the same as that of the English Romany. At Madrid 
he edited the New Testament in Spanish, and translated St. 
Luke’s Gospel into the language of the Zincali. Leaving the ser- 
vice of the Bible Society, he returned to England in 1839, In 
1841 he published the “ Zineali,” or an account of the gipsies in 
Spain, with a vocabulary of their language, which he proved to be 
closely connected with the Sanscrit. This work obtained a wide 
celebrity on the Continent, and drew attention far and wide to the 
subject of the gipsies and their history. In 1842 he gave to the 
world ‘‘The Bible in Spain,” a work which received a warm 
eulogium from the late Sir R. Peel in the House of Commons. He 
spent the year 1844 in wandering among the gipsies of Hungary, 
Wallachia, and Turkey, gathering up the words of their respective. 
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dialects of the Romany and making a collection of their songs. In 
1851 he published ‘“‘ Lavengro,” in which he gives some account 
of his early life and adventures, and in 1857, ‘“‘The Romany 
Rye,” a sequel to the same. A later publication in a separate 
form was entitled ‘‘ Wild Wales,” but his most important work 
was ‘“* Romano Lavo-Lil,” a vocabulary of the English gipsy 
language. It represents the labour of many years and was pub- 
lished in 1874. Mr. Borrow was also an industrious contributor 
to periodical literature both in prose and verse. 





In the quaint little town of Mittenwald, in Bavaria, 8000 violins 
are made every year for export to all parts of the world. The 
inhabitants work in their own homes and receive very scanty pay 
for their labour. Until a short time ago the only agent they had 
was an old man who went about from place to place with a box on 
his back containing specimens of their work. A boy can learn the 
trade without any pecuniary assistance, as the Bavarian Govern- 
ment started a school for violin making some years ago. Other 
kinds of instruments are made there besides violins, the chief 
among them being the zither, which is so popular in Bavaria and 
the neighbouring countries. Acccording to report zithers have 
been made in Mittenwald for the last hundred years, and all the 
zither makers who have established themselves in Munich, Vienna 
and other cities first learned the trade in this village.—Musical 
Critic and Trade Review, N.S. 





Mapame Marie Roze.—In consequence of the numerous 
applications received for Mdme. Marie Roze, of Her Majesty’s 
Opera, to appear in concerts and oratorio during the coming 
autumn and winter, Mr. Vert has made arrangements with Mr. 
Mapleson whereby Mdme. Roze will remain in England until 
next spring, under the management of Mr. Vert. Engagements 
have already been made for Mdme. Roze to appear at the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, at Boosey’s Ballad Concerts, and at most of 
the concerts given by the Philharmonic, Choral, and other 
Societies in the principal cities. 

Tue Comine Batitet.—At “ La Scala,” in Milan, is now in course 
of prosperous representation one of the most extraordinary ballets 
ever witnessed upon any stage. It is called ‘“* Eacelsior,” and is 
curiously described as ‘ the danced poem of the triumph of pro- 
gress, illustrating all the more important incidents on the road.” 
Among the various modern inventions and scientific conquests to 
which it gives terpsichorean personification are the telegraph, the 
locomotive, the Transatlantic cable, and the tunnelling of the 
Isthmus of Suez. ‘ Fancy,” observes the French critic, ‘* the last- 
named achievement being danced by 300 little female feet amid 
countless ‘ pirouettes’ and frequent ‘ ballonnements’ of gauze 
petticoats.” It seems absurd in statement; but the effect is de- 
scribed as nothing less thanravissant. ‘* Excelsior” is to be brought 
out in Paris next winter, and will no doubt find its way in due 
course to the Alhambra, where ballet is always produced in a style 
of matchless beauty. 





University or Oxrorp.—1. Second Examination for the Degree 
of Bachelor in Music.—This examination will commence on 
Tuesday, October 11th, at 10a.m., in the schools. In addition to 
the usual subjects, there will be required a critical knowledge of 
the full scores of (1) Mendelssohn’s “‘ Athalie ” and (2) “‘ Alexander’s 
Feast.” Candidates are required to bring the scores with them. 
2. Examination for the Degree of Doctor in Music.—This exami- 
nation will commence at the same time and place as the above. 
Each of the examinations will occupy at least two days. Candi- 


dates whose exercises have been approved, and who propose to 
offer themselves for either of these examinations, are required to 
give in their names to Mr. George Parker, the Clerk of the Schools, 
on or before October the 8th, to pay the statutable fee of £2, and 
to exhibit their “‘ testamur” of having passed the previous exami- 
nation.—F. A. Gong Ousxuey, Prof. Music. 


a 
Dwicut’s JournaL or Music.—Not long ago we recorded the 
fact that La Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris, had ceased to 
pear. Itis with great regret we note the following in the number 
of Dwight’s Journal of Music (Boston) for Savurday, July 16th :— 

‘* THE END OF A LONG STORY. 

‘One more number will conclude the publication of Dwight, 
Journal of Music. It is with great reluctance that we haye 
brought ourselves to the point of making this announcement, 
When we made the arrangement with the present publishers (Jan, 
1, 1879), kind friends willingly and eagerly guaranteed them 
against loss for two years. There was a considerable loss the first 
year; but in the second that loss was reduced to so low a figure, 
while at the same time we received such numerous and warm ex. 
pressions of appreciation of our work and hope for its continuance, 
in connection with that generous Testimonial Concert in December 
last, that we were encouraged to go on another year. It hag 
proved an illusion. Instead of the promised increase, the income 
from subscribers and from advertisers has fallen off, showing for 
the first half of the year a serious loss, which falls entirely on the 
editor himself, who has no heart to ask or to aceept further gua- 
rantee from friends. Prudence counsels him that it is better to 
stop now than to risk a double loss by letting the paper run on to 
the end of the year. Besides, we are weary of the long work 
(twenty-nine years), seeing that it has to be carried on under such 
discouraging conditions, and within such economical aud narrow 
limits that it is impossible to make the journal) what we wish it to 
be. Further statement of the motives which have led us to this 
abrupt pause, with possibly a few reflections proper to the close of 
along career of journalism, must he deferred to the concluding 
number.—Joun 8. Dwicur.” 





Mr. Wilford Morgan has just returned from a tour in Italy, and 
will sing at the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden, this month. 





The College of Music of Cincinnati has just issued its Annual 
Catalogue forthe Academic Year of 1880-81. Besides a great deal 
of interesting information about the College, its teachers, terms of 
tuition, methods of instruction, text books, list of students, rules, 
&c., it has the programmes of sixteen ‘‘ Examinations,” as they 
are called. These are really concerts, in which hundreds of pupils 
appear, either before the faculty and students, or the public, and 
where every department of music is represented. In many 
instances the performers had the advantage of an orchestra 
accompaniment. These programmes of the concerts show, of 
course, only a part of the work of the College; with other uses, 
they are valuable for those who wish to select good music for 
public or private performance. 





Unper Dirricuttres.— For some inscrutable reason, the Baron 
Bodog Orezy, who has caused so much suffering of late by produe- 
ing his terrible opera, ‘* Il Rinnegato,” decided that he must have 
three extra harps and an extra row of violins in the orchestra, and 
they were to have six extra rehearsals. From doubtless suflicient 
causes Mr. Mapleson consented, and some dozen violinists were 
engaged to swell the concord of unsweet sounds. These players 
came, read their scores, and made their way through them as best 
they could. Next day twelve extra violinists turned up for 
rehearsal, but the composer was surprised to find that they were 
deputies, none of the original dozen having felt courage to try # 
second wade through the entanglements of the score. The new 
comers got on moderately well considering, and a rehearsal was 
called for next day, There were twelve violinists punctually 02 
the spot, but these again were new men—sub-deputies, the deputies 
having declared, like the original extra musicians, that they could 
not stand it a second time. The last lot were most of them me@ 
who did not get as much work as they liked, and they 
hard to do their duty. Next day, however, when the 
assembled, not one of these unfortunate musicians had 
courage to reappear, and a dozen deputy-sub-deputies timidly & 
tered the orchestra. Once more the gallant Baron led the 
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through the score, and the band floundered after him ; rehearsal 
was dismissed ; the call for next day was answered, and behold 
twelve under-deputy-sub-deputies, bow in hand and violin to 
shoulder. One misanthrope, laughing grimly, reappeared, but the 
other eleven had given it up like their numerous predecessors. 
Happily the score of *‘ Il Rinnegato”’ is of such a nature that it does 
not matter whether members of the orchestra are, or are not, 
playing what the Baron is pleased to regard as the correct notes, 
go if the extra violins got mixed it was of small consequence.— 
Jllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

Mr. Sims Reeves, it is said, is to sing Edgardo in ‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor” in Glasgow shortly. Mdme. Valleria is to be 
Lucia; and Mr. Herbert Reeves is to make his début in Opera 
upon the same occasion. 


Tae CuurcH anpD Stace Guiip.—At a meeting held on Thurs- 
day, August 4th, at the Dilettante Club, Mr. Robert Sweetman in 
the chair, Mr. Mark E. Marsden read a paper on the “ Rights of 
Playgoers.” Mr. Marsden urged that pleasure-seekers had a right 
to expect not only a fair amount of entertainment for their money, 
but also reasonable conditions of comfort during the performance. 
He vigorously condemned the narrow seats, and the touting of 
refreshment purveyors, and strongly protested against the pay- 
ment of any kind of fee to attendants.—Mrs. Stewart Headlam 
read a paper on the same subject, devoting herself principally to 
the character of the entertainment with which playgoers are 
mostly regaled. If much was said and done on the stage that 
people would be ashamed to see or hear in their own homes, it 
was simply because the larger half of audiences liked it. Conse- 
quently, before condemning the theatre as a promoter of vice, it 
would be better to educate and elevate the public taste. It would 
not be too much to say that popular predilections were worse than 
theplays. Inthe discussion which ensued the Rev. F.J. Ponsonby 
and other gentlemen took part, 


Sir Frederick Ouseley has selected Mr. J. B. Lott, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon., to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr, Bedimore, as 
organist of Lichfield Cathedral. 


Herr Franke has arranged with Herr Wagner to have the exclu- 
tive right to the performance of the ‘* Uscister-Luiger ” in England 
and America for 1882, 1888, and 1884. 


Mr, Joseph Halberstadt, some time music director of the Italian 
Church, Hatton Garden, died on July 29th. He was known to 
musicians as the writer of the additional accompaniments to 
Handel’s oratorios “Esther” and ‘* Susannah” when those works 
vere performed at the Alexandra Palace a few years ago, and asan 
able orchestral player. He was a capital hand at ‘‘ Scoring,” and 
was always ready to help the young composer who had neither the 
time, the will, nor the power to shape his thoughts in a form fit for 
the several instruments of a band. 


Wiongr'’s New Orzra.—Richard Wagner has not yet made up 
his mind about the cast of ‘‘ Parsifal,” which is to be produced a 
twelvemonth hence at Bayreuth. That Mdme. Patti will consent 
to embody the nondeseript personage of Kundry, the temptress, is 
out of all likelihood. On the other hand it is equally unsuited to 
Mdme. Materna, the superb Briinnhilde of the Walkiire and 

mmerung. To find a characteristically dramatic imper- 
‘nator of Kundry, indeed, will be the poet-musician’s chief diffi- 
culty. For Parsifal himself, moreover, the ‘‘ inspired foo]”’ and 
destined guardian of the ‘« Graal,” it will not be easy to meet with 
‘wholly capable representative; while King Amfortas, with his 
incurable spear-inflicted wound and matutinal baths, must be a 
bore under any conditions. The remaining parts, including 
~wmemanz, the venerable watchman of the Graal and its protects 
ng knights, Klingsor the magician, temporary possessor of the 
spear and enemy to King Amfortas its whilom guardian, &c., 





may be readily disposed of. Wagner, moreover, has a way of sur- 
mounting obstacles formidable enough to perplex if not paralyse 
ordinary folk. Scenery of the most elaborate description, by the 
Brothers Briickner, is in preparation at Coburg (not at Munich, as 
reported), that portion which is finished already undexgoing the 
process of “setting up” in the Festival Playhouse, under the 
superintendence of Herr Brandt, who so worthily distinguished 
himself five years ago, when the Tetralogy was presented in its 
entirety for the delight and astonishment of such a gathering of 
notables as probably had never before assembled within the pre- 
cincts of one small city. Applications for admission to the first 
and second performances are still entertained by the Committee 
at Bayreuth, the members of the Wagner Association alone being 
eligible. On the other hand, it is easy to become a member by 
paying forty-five marks, back subscriptions for the years 1878-80: 
(inclusive), and fifteen marks annually, for 1881-84 (inelusive)— 
ene hundred and five marks in all. This entitles the holders 
to witness one of the first two performances, as well as the grand 
rehearsal, or a subsequent performance, at choice: They 
will also be supplied, gratis (from the beginning of 1881 to the 
end of 1882), with the Bayreuther Blatter, contaming the 
lueubrations of Herren Volzogen and Rubinstein (not Anton,) 
which, directly instigated by the Prophet himself, can hardly 
ail to possess general interest, whether inside or outside the 
temple, for firm believers as for tottering sceptics, and to act as an 
additional incentive.—Graphic. 


Herr Bonawrrz, the pianist, has succeeded in making the most. 
a vourable impression in London, both as an executant and com-. 
poser. His recitals have been attended by the best musicians, 
who have found much to admire in him as an artist. His inter- 
pretations of some of Beethoven’s piano sonatas have been 
recorded as admirable, while his playing of lighter, yet more 
brilliant works, caused true enthusiasm in his audience. One of 
Herr Bonawitz’s larger compositions is ‘‘ The Bride of Messina,” 


an opera which has been produced with much success. His future 
career is assured. 


A New Opera By Batre.—Mr. Carl Rosa will produce during 
the season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, commencing on January 14, 
1882, in addition to four works by Wagner, an opera by Balfe, 
“The Painter of Antwerp,” originally written to Italian words of 
Piave, and produced with great success at Trieste in 1856, Balfe’s: 
best and most artistic period, under the title of ‘‘ Pittore e Duca.’" 
It contains a wealth of melody of that eur-taking character for 
which Balfe was famous, and will doubtless be received with 
great favour, as well for its own sake as in remembrance of the past. 
The story is interesting, and deals with that period when the 
Spaniards were masters of the Low Countries. The English 
adaptation has been made by Mr. W. A. Barrett. 

“What am a Discord?” asked the music teacher at Black 
Swamp of his pupils. He had to reply himself :—* A discord am 
a chord which is struck plump agin anudder chord, which am not 
a discord, and dis chord an’ dat chord makes de discord, and den 
dis chord makes a whole chord likewise an’ howsumever all by 
isself.”’ 








PROVINCIAL. 


Liverpoot.—Wagner’s ‘' Lohengrin” has long been a favourite 
on the Italian boards in the Metropolis, and has been performed 
numberless times in Germany, Italy, America, &c. It was first 
produced at Weimar, thirty-one years agu, and was first given in 
English at Her Majesty’s Theatre on the 7th of February last 
year, during Mr. Carl Rosa’s London season, the cast being the 
same, with two exceptions, as that which appeared in the first 
provincial revresentation, on Thursday evening, August the 4th, 
at the Royal Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. The legend of the 
“‘ Knight of the Swan ” is one of the most chaste and beautiful to 
be found in the operatic repertory, and Wagner’s setting is as chaste 
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and beautiful as the legend itself. The story is familiar to every 
opera goer, and need not be repeated here. To Mr. Packard, as 
Lohengrin, must be accorded the chief place in the represen- 
tation, his rendering of the varying emotions depicted in the 
music and action being one of the greatest triumphs he has 
achieved. The Elsa was Miss Gaylord, with the exception that 
her voice is hardly strong enough for the demands made upon it, 
we must give her unqualified praise for the excellent way in which 
she represented the character. That she was thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the part no one can gainsay, and that she looked 
an ideal Elea must also be granted. Mr. Ludwig, as Frederic, 
eurpassed himself vocally and histrionically ; his splendid voice 
was equal to the great demands made upon it, and his acting could 
hardly be improved upon. He has great dramatic talent, and 
he gave it full play; and his representation of the character, 
taken altogether, must rank as one of the finest creations on the 
English operatic boards. He was ably seconded by Mis Yorke, as 
Ortrad, his wife, whose fine dramatic instinct and artistie vocalis- 
ation helped materially to strengthen a strong cast. Mr. Pope, as 
the King, and Mr. Crotty as the Herald, were both well fitted to 
their respective parts. The chorus and orchestra (increased for 
the oceasion) were excellent, and Mr. Betjeman conducted his forces 
through the labyrinths of Wagner’s music with a master hand. 
The scenery by Mr. Brunton was all that could be desired, and the 
etaging reflected the highest credit upon the management. The 
principal artists were called before the curtain at the end of each 
act, and warmly applauded by a large and musically representative 
audience, the majority of whom, though the opera was not con- 
cluded till a few minutes before midnight, stayed till the close. 
The opera was splendidly mounted, the effect being almost dazzling 
in its brightness when the stage was crowded. To sum up, 
we may say that such a fine performance of Wagner’s charming 
work has never been given in the provinces before, and it is to be 
hoped that when next the Carl Rosa Company visit this city, 
which we believe will be in October, that we may have a further 
opportunity of appreciating Mr. Rosa’s indomitable pluck and 
energy in producing such a great work on the English stage. The 
company has since been playing at Dublin with no less success. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The following curious directions to worshippers in the Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels at Chiswick require some explana- 
tion :—'' During prayers all nre requested to kneel. The kneelers 


should be hung on the hooks provided for the purpose by those who 
have used them.” 


He trod on a piece of mottled soap 
That the girl had left on the topmost stair ; 
And what to him was love or hope ? 
And what to him was joy or care ? 
For his feet flew out like wild, fierce things, 
And he struck every step with a noise like a drum, 
And the girl below, with the scrubbing things, 
Laughed like a fiend to see him come. 


Tue Crry Day Census.—From the report of the City day census 
presented at the meeting of the Local Government and Taxation 
Committee, it appears that the total resident occupiers and persons 
employed are 260.670, as against 50,526, night population accord- 
ing to the Imperial return. The mercantile and commercial 
population in 1881 is 210,144, as against 170,133 in 1866, The 
decrease in night residents since 1871 is 24,371. The increase of 
persons resorting to the City in a day of sixteen hours since 1861 
is 59,896; and the inorease of rateable value since the same period 
is £1,427,626.—City Press. 

The prospectus of a new society entitled the International 
Musical, Dramatic, and Literary Association (Limited), the object 
of which is the protection of the rights of dramatists, and com- 
posers, has been issued. On the board of directors appear, among 
others, the names of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold, Mr. H. J. Byron, and Miss Emily Faithfull. 


By a recent resolution of the trustees, the British Museym, 
Bloomsbury, and the British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell 
Road, will in future never be closed to the public on week -days ex- 
cept Good Friday and Christmas Day, the closing for three weeks 
in February, May, and October, and on Ash Wednesday having 
been abolished so far as concerns the exhibition galleries. The 
closing of the reading-room for repairs and cleaning will be limited 
to the first four days of March and October, 


Ancient Manvaocripts.—The British Museum has purchased a 





a 





Testament. The collection, which was made in South Arabi 
consists of forty manuscripts. Fifteen of these are portions of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and two are probably the oldest which hay 
as yet come to light of the Old Testament Scriptures. 4 : 
which contains the Hagiographa, exhibits a recension of the 
Hebrew text, the other two portions of which are already in the 
Museum, thus completing the whole Hebrew Bible. Several of 
these manuscripts have the Arabic translation of Suadiah, in alter. 
nate verses with the Hebrew, while others have the superliniary 
or Assyrian vowel points, which till comparatively recent times 
were nnknown. The remaining twenty-five manuscripts are 
Midrashim, or homiletic commentaries and liturgies, which ar 
more or less unknown. 


Tae Cost or a Hotipay.—The enormons sum of £20,000 wag 
withdrawn from limited companies by the working classes of 
Oldham for the requirements of the Bank Holiday of August Ist, 


A Centenartan.—Mrs. Webb, widow of the late Mr. Thomas 
Webb, justice of the peace and deputy lieutenant for Herefordshire 
and Worcestershire, died at Ledbury on Wednesday, August $rd 
in her one hundred and third year. ; 


Tue Nationa, Portrarr GatuERy.—The trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery having submitted their annual report to 
the Lords Commissioners it has been published among the Parlig. 
mentary papers. Since the publication of the last report a 
vacancy on the board, created by the death of Lord Beaconsfield, 
has been filled up by the appointment of Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, M.P. The donations number five, and include apen- 
and-ivk sketch of Colin Campbell, Field- Marshal Lord Clyde, by 
Sir F. Grant; busts of Thackeray and Lord Bexley, and half. 
length figures of Dr. Samuel Johnson and Sarah Siddons. The 
purchases are eight in number, and include portraits of the Duke 
of Cumberland, the Consort of Charles II., Queen Anne presiding 
at a Court ceremonial, Admiral Hood, John Gay, the Rey. Conyers 
Middleton, D.D., Samuel Lover, and Slr Richard Rainsford. 
Fourteen engraved portraits of historical interest have also been 
purchased, the lowest price, 15s., having been paid for one of Dr, 
Isaac Watts. ‘Thirty-eight portraits had during the year been pro- 
tected by glass. Donations of twenty letters in autograph had 
been received during the year. The gallery had been visited by 
.76,109 people in the twelve months, and by 786,622 persons dur- 
ing the last eleven years. In concluding the report it is mentioned 
hat the catalogue has at length been issued at one shilling, 
upplementary pages will be issued periodically. 


Tre Crystran Patace Scnotarsnips.—The severa scholarships 
and art prizes pertaining to the ladies’ division of the Crysta 
Palace School of Art, Science, and Literature, the twenty-first ses- 
sion of which closed on Saturday, July 30, have been awar<ed as 
follow:—The committee of artists, Mr. H. Stacy Marks, R.A., Mr. 
Alfred D. Fripp (of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours,) 
and Mr. W. F. Woodington, A.R.A., adjudged the silver medal for Mr. 
E. Goodall’s pupils to Miss Mary E. Grose, of Forest-bill, for two 
picturesque studies in the Italian and Renaissance Vestibules, and 
the certificate to Miss Catherine Matilda Banks, of London, fora 
picture of the ‘Pompeian Court.” Miss Beatrice A. Brown, of 
Honor Oak Park, who bad the scholarship last year, took the 
certificate among Mr. F. Smallfield’s students for painting from 
the life; and the same student obtained the certificate among Mr. 
O. Von Glehn’s pupils for drawing from the life; the medal for 
drawing from the antique and from the life was gained by 
Edith Mary Chambers, of Sydenham. For sculpture, Mn. 
Cottingham, of Norwcod, got the certificate, and to this lady, 
among the winners of certificates, the scholarship in art for 188l- 
82 was adjudged. The scholarship in music is awarded to Miss 
Florence E. Brooker, of Lawrie Park, Sydenbam ; and the 
ship in modern languages, literature, &., to Miss Editha Seorel, 
of Beckenham. The examiners in music were Mr. 
O'Leary, Mr. E. J. Hopkins, Mr. George Grove, and Mr. August 
Manns. For the language scholarship— Mr. Gustave Masson, of 
Harrow; Mr. A. Macdonell, Taylorian professor of German, Or 
ford; Dr. G. G. Zerffi, chairman of council of the Royal 
Society ; and the Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A. 


A Jvpement.—Two Germans fresh from Cincinnati visited New 
York, and one, well acquainted with the city, invited his friend to 
Delmonico’s, where a dinner for two and a bottle of wine ws 
ordered. The place and fare were praised until the bill of elev 
dollars was presented. This they considered as extortion. be 
paid, however, and while walking down Broadway the excited trend 
man commenced to swear at the suppored extortion. His 





collection of Biblical and other O:jiental manuscripts, which are of 
the utmost importance to the criticism and exegesis of the Uld 


then said, “ Do not shwe: r, Yacob, it is wicked to shwear. God bes 
punished dot man Delmonico.” “How?” “I haveminepoi# 
full mit spoons.” 
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IyrernaTIONAL TEMPERANCE Exurpition.—The first of an an- 
pual series of Temperance Exhibitions is now taking place at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington ; and from the success attained al- 
ready for the undertaking there can be no doubt of the utility of 
the gathering, nor of its continued and increased attractiveness in 
the future. The decorations of the Hall surpass anything 
previously attained there, and the various exhibitors have, with- 
out exception, put in an excellent appearance. There is no longer 
any excuse for imbibing either indifferent water, or injurious 
alcoholic drinks ; as every palate may be suited with potations at 
once agreeable, invigorating, and economical. The means by 
which this desirable end has been attained are well shown ; and 
most interesting are the various machines by which artificial 
aérated waters are produced. There is music, vocal and instru- 
mental, and ample means are afforded for passing a few hours 
pleasantly while acquiring useful and delightful information. 
The greatest credit is due to the managing director, Mr. Thomas 
Shairp, with whom originated this first exhibition of its kind, and 
who has succeeded admirably in carrying out its chief objects 
—both in the mass and in detail. The influence of his suavity 
and energy will be discerned by all capable of forming a correct 
udgment. The exhibition opened on August 22, and closes with 
the present week—on September 3. 








TENTH YEAR. 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 





It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur and Professional, 
whether Singer, Pianist, or Student. 


I" thirty-two pages are filled monthly with the practical sug- 

gestions of prominent musical writers—music lessons, hints 
for singers, and discussions of methods of teaching. The lighter 
sketches, stories, poems, and correspondence are bright and 
original, and the musical news full and fresh. The music pages 
give five to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth a 
year's subscription. 


Single Copy, 8d., post paid. Subscription, 7s. 6d. per Annum. 


JOHN CHURCH AND CO., 


66, West Fourth Street, 


5, Unton Square, 
Cincinnati, O. .' 


New York, N.Y 
U. 8. America. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
‘) Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881, 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
Tsing Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospec:us on app!ication to 
1. G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 

\) Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 

direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 

Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practisinc. 

es, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds uf New and Second- 

hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Boud-street (three doors 
trom Oxtord-street), and 3084, Oxford-street, London, W. 








H%Lowar's PILLS.—Pure Blooi.— When the blood 
is its circulation calm and equable, and the nerves well strung. 
a These Pills possess a marvellous power in securing these essentials 

health by fetitring. regulating, and strengthening the fluids and solids. 
Pills can be confidently recommended to all persons suff-ring from 
digestion, or worried by nervous fancies, or neuralgic pains. They 
het acidity and heartburn, dispel sick headache, qv’ sken the action of the 
on act as alteratives and gentle aperieuts. The weak and delicate may 
itm Without fear. Holloway's Pills are eminently serviceable to invalids 

\ritable constitution, as they raise the action of every organ to ite natural 
Saadsrd, and universally a calming sedative influence. 





NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 
THE STUDENTS’ HELMHOLTZ. 


NV USICAL ACOUSTICS; or, THE PHENOMENA 

OF SOUND AS CONNECTED WITH MUSIC, by J. 
BROADHOUSE, with over 100 illustrations, and also Ex- 
amination Papers, thick cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Hoe: SMART: HIS LIFE AND WORKS, by 


DR. SPARK, with portrait and a large number of musicat 
illustrations, thick er. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








THE SECOND SERIES, 
USIC AND MUSICIANS; ESSAYS AND 
CRITICISMS by ROBERT SCHUMANN, Translated, 
Edited and Annotated by F. R. RITTER, Srconp Sxunrizs, very 
thick er. 8vo, 10s. 6d. (or the two volumes, complete, 19s.) 


IFE OF BACH: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
by DR. RIMBAULT, adapted from the German of Hi}- 
genfeldt and Forkel, with additions, frontispiece, 12mo, 38. 6d. 


EMPLETON AND MALIBRAN; REMINI- 

SCENCES OF THESE RENOWNED SINGERS, with 

Original Letters and Anecdotes, by W. H. H., 8 photo portraits, 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 











IN THE PRESS. 


ANDEL, THE LIFE AND WORKS OF, by A. 
WHITTINGHAM, post 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





NOW READY, PART I, PRICK NINEPENCKE. 
XERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
MUSIC, by MISS K. PAIGE. (Reeves’ Music Primers.) 


RGAN COMPOSITIONS OF HENRY SMART, 


Analyzed by J. BROADHOUSE, portrait, post 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


RT OF MODULATION, A HANDBOOK showing 

at a glance the Modulations from one Key to any other in 

the Octave, consisting of 1008 Modulations, viz., 42 from each 

Major and Minor Key into other Keys in short Score (four parts) 

for the use of Organists and Musical Direetors, by C. ZORLLER, 

Bandmaster, 7th Hussars, 8vo, 28. 6d., cloth, 48. (Reeves’ Music 
Primers.) 


ICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN, with a 

Supplement from the Philosophical Works of Arthur 

Schopenhauer, translated by E. DANNREUTHER, bevelled cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6a.; or, cheap edition, cloth, 6s. 











TAREDERIC CHOPIN, HIS LIFE, LETTERS, 
AND WORKS, by MORITZ KARASOWSKI, translated by 
E. HILL, portrait, 2 vols, cr. 8vo, 128. 6d. 


EETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES, by DR. LUDWIG NOHL, translated by 
E. HILL, er. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


STHETICS OF MUSICAL ART; or, THE 
BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC, by DR. F. HAND, trans- 
lated by W. E. LAWSON, Second Edition, cr. 8vo, 5s. 














Price 2s. 6d., or Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


REEVES MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1881, 


Contains General Professional List (London and Country); ditto 
under Towns—Trade List; ditto under Towns—Singers—- 
Instrumentalists—H.M. Private Band—Academies, Colleges, 
Institutions, &c.—Bandmasters—Cathedril Musical Staff 
(English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch)—Collegiate Churches and 
Chapels—Musical Societies, &c., &c. 





Loxpon: 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 
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FOUR ORGAN PIECES. 
(With Pedal Obbligato) 
ARRANGED BY Dr, WESTBROOK, 


1. Wedding March ~ me Mendelssohn. 2s. 

2. Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto .. Handel 5s. 

8. Prayer to Thee, Great Lord Rossini. 2s 
(‘* Dal tuo stellato soglio,’’ from Mosé in Egitto.) 

4. Gloria, from Twelfth Mass .. Mozart 2s. 


Post Free at Half Price, or Subscription Price for the Four 
Works 3s. 6d. only. 





Cloth, 38.; Paper cover, ls. 6d. 


ORGAN MUSIC BY EMINENT COMPOSERS. 


ConTENTs : 

Charles W. Smith. 

Franz Schubert, arranged 
by J. H. Deane. 


PRELUDE . os oe 
GRAND MARCH HEROIQUE 


MOVEMENT FOR THE ORGA 


DIAPASONS > .. Edward Griffiths. 
PRELUDE .. Charles Joseph Frost. 
SHORT VOLUNTARY Edward T. Driffield. 
ANDANTE Pierre J. Classens. 


ANDANTE CON MOTO John Jackson. 


AIR, ‘‘ BENEATH THE CYPRESS’ 

GLOOMY SHADE” .. .. Arranged by J. H. Deane. 
MARCH = on ‘ Charles H. Nottingham. 
PRELUDE ALLEGRETTO Boyton Smith. 

FUGUE os Edward J. Crow, Mus. Bac. 


And Eight oth 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
Just Issuep, Four Fresn Books or 
Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
New and Beautifully Printed Editions, all with Pedal obbligato, 
Edited by A. Whittingham. Folio, in wrappers. 


ers. 





Op. 29 os 5s. 
Op. 52 . $e -. 48. 
Op. 106 (Book 1) ~- 48. 

4s. 


Op. 106 (Book 2) * 

These four books are now offered at the Subscription price of 
5s. Post free, for Cash only. 

*,* Single books, 2s. each, post free. 
E. R. REICHARDT. 

XI GESANGE OHNE WORTE (Sacred Songs withou {words), 
being Eleven easy Adagios for the Organ, with Pedal obb. Edited 
by Alf. Whittingham, folio, 1s. 3d. (pub. 3s.) 

A very easy and melodious set of Pieces, suitable for Beginners. 


Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
FORTY-EIGHT PIECES in various styles, with Pedal obbligato, 
Composed for Church use. 
New and Beautiful Editions. 4 Rooks complete 
Edited by Alfred Whittingham. Folio, in wrapper. 


Twetve Oroan Pieces, Op. 92 .. 4s. 
Twetve Oroan Pieces, Op. 94 .. 4s. 
Twetve Onoan Pieces, Op. 96 .. oe 4s. 
Twetve Oroan Pieces, Op. 100.. 4s. 


(Special Subscription Terms.) 
The Four Works post free to any Subscriber at a greatly 
reduced price, viz., 48. 6d, (Cash) if ordered at once. 
REINAGLE. 
FOUR INTROITS ee ve ee Post free, 6d. 
W. J. JOHNSON. 
LARGO (Pedal obbligato) 
MARCH (Pedal obbligato) 
Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 
THIRTY-SIX BRILLIANT POSTLUDES. Intended for use 
at the conclusion of Divine Service. Edited by A. Whitt- 
ingham, Three Books, folio, in covers. 

The Three Books complete for 3s. 6d. s. d. 

Book 1.. ; 
Book 2.. 
Book 8 .. es 
Single books free 


Post free, 6d. 
Post free, 6d. 


** ** 


** . ee 


~~ > 
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for half price. 


77, ‘‘The Art of Singing, Past and Present.”—Dr. Hueffer on Musical 


$$ ——— 


THE ORCHESTRA 


MONTHLY, Price 6d. ; Free by Post, 7a, 
CONTENTS. 






—New Publications :—* Templeton and Malibran”—*“ Les Mousg 

—‘“‘Ward and Lock’s Universal Instructor ; or, Self-Culture for Aj]. 
Theatricals.—Royal Academy of Mu-ic.—Concerts.—Mr. Walter Bach 
Recital.—Albert Hall Chora] Society.— Promenade Concerts.—The M _ 
Association.—London Church Choir Association.—London Gregorian (ne. 
Association. — Brixton Choral Society. — Mr. Cowen’s Concerts.—Long 

Ballad Concerts.—Crystal Palace.—The Popular Concerts —Hope for “a 
Voice.—Mr. Edwin Booth.—'lhe Philharmonic Society.—Notes:— hg 
tion to Mdme. ‘Ilrebelli—Royal Albert Amateur Orchestral Soci 


to Rouzet De Lisle—Death of Mdme. Weiss—Arabs from Paiste ae 


” 












Trag dy by Mr. ‘'ennyson. — New French ‘‘ Tempest” Sym rm 
Majesty’s Opera.—Drama :—“Annie Mie”—‘“‘ Les Mounyeaeee Fo 
Tayior” —“* Don Juan, Juuior” — “ Chronouhotonthologos ” —« The Light 
Fantastic ’—‘‘ Where’sthe Cat ”"—‘‘ Hamlet.” —Notices of New Music,—Pro. 
vincial.—Miscellaneous and General News, &c., &c., 

78. Musical Progress.—The Westminster Play.—Herr Pauer on and 
Liszt.—New Publications :—‘‘Heury Smart: His Life and Works” 
“Hullah’s Method oi Teaching Singing”—‘ McNaught on Dutch ani 
Belgian Schools” — ‘‘ Rudall's Musical Directory” and “ Pp, 






Pocket Book.” —Garibaldi Dramatised.—Signor Mattei's Opera.— 
Musie Teachers.—Mr, Cowen’s Concerts.— Berlioz’s “‘ Damnation hy ad 
—The Photophone.—-Sacred Harmonic Society.— Popular Concerts, Royal 
Albert Hall Choral and Urchestral Societies. — Mdme. Sainton-Dolby's 
Concert,—Concerts.—The Hen Smart Memorial. — The Phil i 
Society.— Prof ssor Klla and the Musical Union.—Notes :—Gung’l in Paris, 
—Moody and Sankey again.—Rubinstein's ‘‘ Nero”—Handel's Will—Oe 
Bull’s Beques'.— Leeds Festival Committee.—Sacred Harmonic Soeiety,— 
Royal Academy of Music.—Her Majesty’s Opera—Crystal Palace —Aler. 
andra Palace.—The German Reed Envertainment.—Drama :—“ Good Pop. 
tune”—‘‘ Ingomar ; or. the Son of the Wilderness ”"—“Two Old Boys’~ 
‘* Adrienne Lecouvreur”—“ Quick-ands "—“ The Little Mother”—“ A New 
Trial "—‘: Mefistofele JI."—‘*The Nine Days’ Queen.”—Notices of New 
Music.—Provincial.— Miscellaneous and General News, &c., &c. 
79, Ma-ter Teachers: Robert Schumann. By Charles Lunn.—Italian 
in Texas.—Death of Mr. Sothern.—Death of Mrs, Bateman.—Conference 
of Organists and Organ builders. — New Publications: —Dr. Spark's 
Biograpby of Henry Smart.—Edwards’ “‘ Organs and Organ Building,” 
—Broadhouse’s ‘‘ Musical Acoustics.”—Opera by Telephone.—Brahms’ New 
Overtures Criticised.—Mr. Carrodus’s Violin Recital.—Concerts,— 
Concerts.—London Ballad Cuncerts.—A Testimonial for John Ella —Musical 
Journals in Paris.—Secular Music in Church.—American En 
Notes :—Mr. Molineux’s Gift to the Society of Musicians.—Kuhe’s Brighton 
Festival.—Mr. F. E. Gladstone leaves Norwich.—‘‘J+an de Nivelle.”— 
Uniformity in Organs.—Ponehielli’s ‘Il Figlivol Prodigo.”—Wagnor's 
“ Parsifal.”—Cost of Temple Bar Memorial.—Drama at Berlin. —New Plays 
in Paris.—Royal Academy Fxamination Scheme.—Mr. Tennyson's New 
Tragedy.—Drama :—“‘The Money Spinuer.”—“ Lola.”—‘' La Belle Nor- 
any Oe of New Music.—Miscellaneous.—Provincial.—General 
ews, &c., &c. 
80. Playing and Sinning in Free Churches.—An Unrehearsed Drama.— The 
Masque of Pandora.”—Offenbach’s “ Contes D'Hoffmann,.”—Death of 
M. Lemmens.— Wagner, by Hueffer, and Rossini and his School, by #.8, 
Edwards.—Kuhne’e Grammar of Music.—Schumann’s Musie and Musician. 
—Sacred Harmonic Society.—Royal Academy of Music.—Crystal Palace— 
Philharmonic Society —Mr. W. Bache’s Pianoforte Recita!.—Mr., Beringer’s 
Pianoforte Recital.—Popular Concerts.—Miscellaneous Concerts.—Kahe's 
Brighton Festival. —The Dram (Poetry).—Music North and South.—Ballad 
concerts. —Stimulants to Dramatists.—Notes.—Kdwin Booth's ‘“ Lear,’"— 
Crystal Palace Company.—Drama.—R_ yal Society of Musicians. — 
Orchestral Festival.—Notices of New Music.—Provincial Items —! 
laneous and General News, &c., &c. 
81. For Love.—Thouxhts at Odd Times.—A Famous Chorus Singer.—" The 
Naval Cadets."—New Publications. —Sacred Harmonic Society,—Orystal 
Palace Concerts.—Monday Popular Concerts —Philharmonic iety.— Mr. 
Manns’ Testimonial Fund.—Turning the Tables.—* Michael 
the Adelphi Theatre —Drama. — National Training School for 
Orchestral Concerts by M. Lamoureux.—Concerts.— Aberdeen University 
Choral Society.—New Sounding Boards for Pianofortes.—New Music.— 
Notes.—Provincial. — Miscellaneous. 
82, Orchestra Music.—On Musical Pitch and its Determination.—Testimonia. 0 
* Professor Ella.—New Publications. —The Technics of Violin r 
Popular C:ncerts.—Philharmonic Society.—Royal Academy of 
Concerts.—Exeter Hall.—Misdirected orgy = t.—Sacred Har- 
monic Society.—Crystal Palace.—The Bach Choir,—Koyal Italian Opera.— 
“ Patience.” —“ La Boulangére 4 des Ecus.”—Drama.—New Music— 
American Items.—The Choir Colamn —Edinburgh University Musica 
Society.— Provincial.— Notes. —Miscellaneous. 
83. No More Singing.—The Art Galleries.—Figured Basses.—New Publications. 
—The Technics of Violin Playing.—The Blind Musicians of Milan- 
Correspondence. —A Well-Earned Tribute. — Royal Ttalian ' 
Practical Examination in Vocal or Instrumental Music.—Concerts.— 
Concerts.—Mr. Charles Hallé’s Recital.—Mr. Gauz’s Orchestral Concerts 
Sacred Harmonic Society —Philharmonic Society.—Royal A 
Music.—Crystal Palace.—Drama.—A New Concert Harmonium. 
ee cen Mesto — See ee nee 
Lost ! A Com _— ne Art ie —New 
- Festivals.—The Technics of Violin Playing. —Mr. Charles Hall's Rests 
—Ye Fancie Fayre.— Italian —Her M 
Poetry.—Concerts.—Crystal Pal»ce.—Ganz’s Orchestral Cop 
Richter Concerts.—Royal Academy of Music.—Carl Heymans® 
Mr. Sims Reeves’ Farewell Oratorio Performances.—Hengler’s 
Concerts. —Drama.—New Music.— Notes. —Provincial.—Misorliit 
85, “Science and Singing.”—Art Schools.—Brighton Musical -_ 
tition.—New Publications.—The Technics of Violin 
ra. dence.—A Desirable Monopoly.—- ort Gale 
Palace.—Concerts. — Her Majesty's — Fine tase Ne 
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THE MUSICAL BULLETIN, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


HERSHEY SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART, 


HERSHEY MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


MRS. SARA HERSHEY-EDDY, } Sale. 





HE Musical Bulletin will contain — Articles on Musical 
Topics, Programmes and Criticisms of Performances, 
Translations from Foreign Writers, Reviews of New Music, 
Extracts from European Journals, Foreign and Domestic 
Correspondence, and General Musical Intelligence. 
It is published monthly; the price of Subscription being 4s. 
per year (inclusive of postage). 
It may be ordered through any news dealer, or direct from the 
Publishers, by remitting by P. O. order or registered letter. 
Advertising Rates: 8s. per inch (column width), outside pages. 
A liberal discount given on time advertisements. 





A Representative American Music Journal. 


“THE MUSICAL PEOPLE,” 


An Illustrated Paper for all Music Lovers. 


 pemggrom READERS who desire to keep track of 
the advance of Art Matters in the New World should 
subscribe for the Musica Propriz. It is the most widely circu- 
lated of all American papers devoted to Art. Published in the 
geographical centre of the Nation, it is a reflex of the entire 


country, East and West. 
AnnvaL Susscrietion—Fovur Sa#1iuines. 
Address:— THE MUSICAL PEOPLE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 





Hints on Apvertisinc—The objects to be kept in view by 
Advertisers are :— 


1. That their Announcements shall reach the class of people aimed 
at. 
2, That they shall reach as many of that class as possible. 


8. That the advertisement shall come directly before the eye and 
not be lost. 


Ifa newspaper circulate largely among any one class you should 
expect to find it valuable and practical in its editorial features ; 
containing such information as your own judgment tells you the 
tlass will gladly and frequently consult. Some publishers are so 
greedy of getting Advertisers that they neglectthe main part of 

buisness, namely, getting readers. The numerical circulation 
of a newspaper or other advertising medium, though important, is 
not the only feature to be inquired into. Another question is: 

class of readers does it go among—are they likely to become 
tustomers of the person advertising ? 

Some advertisers may be fitly reminded that it is not the mere 
spending of money that pays, but the spending money judiciously. 
Advertising liberally does not mean advertising indiscriminately. 
An enterprising business house will no more neglect judicious 

ing than it will neglect collecting its accounts. Advertising 

gives the impetus to trade, and tact holds the helm, As a matter 
Of experience it is beyond dispute that judicious advertising pays 
% an extent beyond any ordinary comparison with its cost. The 
See of competition is so rapid that a ‘‘ good old house ” which 
hot advertise is in danger of losing much sound custom. 
People think it smacks of dignity to say they can live without 

» They may live upon this kind of dignity; but life is 

hed and success in life is another. A good reputation in 
Pesneas Means that you shall be widely as well as respectably 





REEVES’ MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1. ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. Dr. Wesrproox. 
2. ART OF MODULATION. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. 
3. EXERCISES 
Part I. 9d. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF HANDEL, 


Yani ZOELLER. 
IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 


Miss K, Paicg, 


ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 

A. Wuirrinenam, 
1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 

A. Wuirrinenam, 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
SWIFT & CO., 


TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C,, 


| Saget ta intimate that they are prepared to execute 

Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 

Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 

Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by 

C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonie Society, &c., &. 


Just Published, By Desire. Price Threepence. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS. 

As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street. 

With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, 

Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organist 

and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy and 
Choirmasters for Numbers. 





London: SWIFT AND CoO., 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





THE NEW YORK 
MUSICAL CRITIC 
AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THE LIVELIEST, 


SPRIGHTLIEST, 
BRIGHTEST, 























BEST 
MUSICAL AND TRADE PAPER IN THE WORLD, 


Ir has an unrivalled Corps of Editors, Critics, and Correspondents. 
It is the only Paper in America devoted exclusively to Music 
and the Music Trades. 


IN CIRCULATION IT COVERS THE ENTIRE FIELD. 


It is the recognized authority in the United States on all 
Musical and Music Trade matters. 


Published on the 5th and 20th of each Month, at 
853, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
CHARLES AVERY WELLES, Eprror anp Proprietor. 
Price for Subscription to any country included in the Universal 
Postal Treaty, 10s. 6d. per year. Single Copies, 6d. 


Lonpon Acznts:—WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street; 
HENRY F. GILLIG, 449, Strand, W.C. 
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CRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTE 


WITH IRON FRAME AND TRANSVERSE STRINGING, 



























In BLACK 


AND 


GOLD CASE, 


WItH 


Albert Fall, 


In BLACK 


Square Fall, WALNUT, 
Sloping Fall FORTY-Six 
Engraving, 
GUINEAS. ’ 
FIFTY 
GUINEAS. 





LL good Pianoforte Players are well aware that perfection in tone and touch 

is attained only in the Grand Pianofortes of the best makers. A near 
approach has been reached in certain delicately constructed and expensive Upright 
Pianofortes; but the very delicacy of the mechanism is a drawback to their use 


by ordinary players, while their costliness is another element that militates against 
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their popularity. J. B. CRAMER AND Co. believe that they have solved the problem 


iz 
R 


of combining the greatest attainable excellence with durability and moderate cost, 


in the New PiANororTE now being issued from their factories. From the mess 
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forte to the pianissimo, the tone of this Pianoforte is deliciously vocal; while in 
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rapid forte passages it has all the decision and brilliancy that can be desired. In 
























any case it answers promptly and certainly to the sensitive touch of the accomplished fe 
player—its effects and sympathetic mechanism being more than equal to anything i pt 
that has ever been produced in a Pianoforte of this class. a 

J. B. CRAMER AND CO., = 
London: Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C.; & High Street, Notting Hill W. oa 








Liverpool: Church Street. Brighton, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, & Edinbamty 








uatias Printed by Swrrr & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn. Sold by W. Rreves, 185, Fleet Street, London ; also by Apams & nual % 
London. Sold at New York by ‘E. Scuvaaatu & Co., Union Square. Communications to be directed to the Editorial Oftce, 186 185, Fleet Street, , 
























